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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like it. 
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A SCRAP AT SEA.—" The smoke from the Spaniard drifted down across our decks.” 
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Pine ce netinate "DARKER GUN 


Durability HAS NO EQUAL! ! 
Combined.” Has Stood the Test of 
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Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Description. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 

BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD 

Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BRO S 9 — New York Salesrooms: 


96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
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Don’t believeimitators of *‘ HEN DRYX’® standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “‘are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they H t 
imitate proves the **H ENDRYX’? is the recognized ii 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 
THe ANoREew B. HENDRYX CO., NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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ss Stevens 
Favorite’’ 
No. 17. 





No. 17. With plain sights, . . . . $6.00 
No. 18. With Vernier and Beach sights, 8 50 
For .22, .25, and .32 rim-fire cartridges. 
Weight, 44 lbs., 22-inch barrel, ‘‘ Take Down” 
model. Stevens are the most accurate rifles made. 
Bovs! ask your dealer for ‘‘Stevens Favorite.’’ If he can’t supply vou. don’t accept any other; we’ll 
seil one direct, express paid, at these prices. Send for small-bore cartridge circular. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 


New York Office 


89 Chambers Street. Pp, 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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AS “147” ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS~CARTRIDGES. \ 


AX 
AN All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 






—147— 
Means 3} drams Austin ‘Champion 
or “ Repeater” Shells. 
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Club” Smokeless; 1} oz. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in ‘‘ Leader” 


UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


AN ictacre AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO, Cleveland, Obi, s-ictMPBRe. ee ao. W 


A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
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ae Valley Railroad System. 
: 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 


———— 
IN THE STATES 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 
HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 





the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 


Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it ' 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








Try this route the next time you 
$ return from 


CALIFORNIA. —_» 


3 If your return ticket reads as suggested, 
sg it gives opportunity for visiting 
? PORTLAND, 
3? TACOMA, 
SEATTLE, 
VICTORIA, 
SPOKANE. 


You can also make a side trip to 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


after June Ist. Scene on Butte Air Line, Montana. 


J 
33 CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. $ 
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and CIVIL ENGINEERS Clothing 
The best for rough wear in all weather. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, — 
FLANNELS, ET! SHOWING 
QUALITIES and ‘SHADES. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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‘HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


“~@ On the line of the@» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
o “HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
—— J.C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adums St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 
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AND FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 


AND ON EASY TERMS. 


=) ORY The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
anons 2 : NA for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 
= ~N” acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 

lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company, and which that Coml 
pany offers at low prices and on long terms. Specia- 
ol Rees ~— inducements and facilities offered to go nr ae 

ine these lands both in Southern J}linois and in the 
Ticket ie R oad re en ‘*Yazoo Valley,’’ Miss. For further description, 
w. ISKERN, Gen’! map and any information, address or call upon 
Pass’ rd ‘and Ticket Agent E. P SKENE, Land Commissioner, Room 3, Nol 
Cuicaco & NortH-WesTerRn R’y, Park Row, Chicago, Ill.; or B. Moe, Ass’t Land 


GHIGAGO., ILL Commissioner. 
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The Largest Manufactarers of Athletic and 
Bicycle Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 





Every Requisite for Base Ball, 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, Ath- 


letie Club and School Teams of the U. S. 
The Spalding 
Official League Ball 


Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle 
The Spalding Blue Racer (Chain) 


The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) Models 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 
all Athletic Sports. 


ciao A.G, Spalding & BLOS. wasninston 
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Adopted by National, 
Minor, College & 
School Leagues 














For the Klondike! 
BARNARD’S SLEEPING BAG. 


The most comfortable, 
convenient and durable 
device for that region. 
Outside material made of 
waterproof canvas, bound 
with ieather; middle ma- 
terial. or that between the 
outside coverand the drill, 
wool sheepskin, tanned 
with the wool on the pelt, 
insuring warmth and ad- 
ditional protection from 
wind and draughts. Inner 
covercan be easilyremoved 
and washed, insuring 
cleanliness a3 well as com- 
fort, Price, $15.00 


Barnard’s 
Carry-All Bag. 


Made of strong duck, leather 
bound, with leather handles 
and strap to lock. No. 199 
Length 31 in.; width 22 in. 
thickness at bottom, 7 in. 

Price $4.50. 
No.20. Length, 36 in ; width 24 in. 


thickness at bottom, 8 in. 
Price $5.00. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
of Hunting 
Equipments: 


GEO.BARNARD & Co. 


199-201 Madison St., CHICAGO. mt 
Sixth Ave. and Pacific St., BROOKLYN. 








About this time of 
Year one wants a 


Marlin 
Repeating 
Rifle. 


The most accurate, the 
simplest, the safest rifle 
manufactured. Our ‘‘Mar- 
lin” Solid Top Receiver 
makes an accident to the 
shooter absolutely impos- 
3 sible. Send for our 192- 

. — page book(justout)which 
is a veritable mine of valuable information tosports- 
men. Gives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. How 
to reload ammunition; what powders, black and 
smokeless, and how much; gives me egy traject- 
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modern small bores; and 1,000 other things. 
Send Stamps for Postage to 










g and penetration of rifle cartrid es, including 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 








You are sure to get a bicycle made 
of Taper Gauge Tubing if you insist 
upon having your dealer sell you an 


Andrae. 





Andrae Cycles are sold al- 





most everywhere—they never disan 





point. If there is no agent in your 





city write us. 
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Taper Gauge Tubing is strongest at the sides where it 
is joined together, consequently very little brazing is 
required and a very strong and rigid frame is the result. 
We know of no instance where an Andrae bicycle has 
broken at a joint. Taper Gauge Tubing is used in only 
a few makes of bicycles. Ii’s too expensive for the 
ordinary run. If you buy an Andrae you are sure to 
get Taper Gauge Tubing. 


ANDBRA E-—-«1wavker. 


Send us your name for catalogues and other cycling 
literature sent out by us during the year. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 
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A JUNE DAY TROUTING. 


By JUVENIS. 


**And what is so rare as a day in 


June >D 


Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear Life murmur or see it glisten.’’ 


T was a June day when I hailed Ad 
in front of his store at 4 a. m.; but 
it was not one of the kind so sweetly 
sung by Lowell in the above gem. It 
was dark and cloudy, with a decided sus- 
picion of mist which made you feel, 
against your will, that there was going 
to be rain. And there Ad stood, scan- 
ning the heavens, where absolutely noth- 
ing was to be seen but a lowering ex- 
panse of grey. He did not even have 
his fishing boots on, nor his coat, nor his 
creel, and we were to start at 4 o’clock 
sharp. Why, even the team was not on 
hand! 

“ Hello, old fellow! what’s up? Where’s 
the team, and why aren’t you ready?” 

“ Well,” he responded, slowly, rubbing 
his chin and once more scanning the 
heavens, “it looks so much for rain— 
say, Doc, let’s put it off.” 

Now, I may be, with my bilio-nervous 
temperament, something of a pessimist, 
but never, or seldom, when I’m going 
fishing or shooting ; and on this occasion 
I replied: “Rain? nonsense! It’s going 
to clear before 8 o'clock, see if it doesn’t. 
I feel it in my bones.” 

“Your bones may be good indicators, 


but this time, I fear, they are all wrong. 
Do you feel that strong east wind ?” 

“East wind, granny. As though you 
could tell the direction of the wind in 
town, among a lot of streets and houses, 
where there are all sorts of draughts. 
Let's get the team and start.” 

“All right, but I tell you, Doc, we'll 
soon be home again.” 

En passant, brother sportsman, did you 
ever observe that there is a “Doc” in 
nearly every hunting or fishing party ? 
He may bean M.D.,a D.D.S., oraD.D, 
but the presence of one or the other is 
surely one of the dest endorsements of 
the value of out-door sports, whether by 
field or stream, from a hygienic or moral 
standpoint, and, take my word for it, the 
doctor in any of the above professions 
will corroborate what I say. 

But I did not agree with Ad; for I was 
anxious to go fishing and, decause I 
wanted to go, I did not believe it was 
going to rain. So the team was hurried 
up at the livery and, with Ad handling 
the ribbons, we were off. 

It was a mighty disagreeable morning, 
and even my cigar seemed to make me 
feel warmer; for a heavy mist pervaded 
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the atmosphere and the lap-robe was soon 
wet with moisture; but my sanguine pre- 
dictions kept up Ad’s fainting heart as I 
called his attention to a breath of air from 
the north-west or a faint break in the 
clouds to the east. 

The horse was a fair one and slung us 
along at a good pace—two fishermen 
died in the wool, but who, if they had 
“’fessed up” would have acknowledged 
that they were a pair of “bloomin’ ijots.” 

“Did you hear that crack, Ad?” 

“No.” 

“ Something cracked about the buggy.” 

“Nonsense! I just had it overhauled 
the other day and it’s all right.” 

We commenced the descent of a steep 
little hill, when again I heard that omi- 
nous crack. This time 
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Ad to have more fish than he when we 
met; for wasn’t I using the aristocratic 
fly, while he impaled common earth 
worms, some of them as much as nine 
inches long, which go by the name of 
“nightwalkers” hereabouts. 

I was using my most seductive flies, 
suitable to the water and sky—such as 
Seth Green, Grizzly King, Dusty Miller 
and Parmachenee Bill—but had few 
rises, and I began to think that, after all, 
Ad might be beating me with “just 
wums,” when, all at once, a slight breeze 
sprang up. It grew brighter, and pres- 
ently the sun peeped out, scattering the 
clouds and changing the whole aspect 
of Nature. Several trout rose in rapid 
succession anc when I saw Ad coming 

along I had six in my 





Ad heard it, too, and 
a minute later the left 
shaft flew up behind, 
broken clear through 
wood and iron. I 
sprang out instantly, 
while Ad pulled up 
the horse. Here was 
a pretty go. Two 
miles from town and 
a broken shaft. While 
Ad led the horse, I 
held the shaft and we 
got down the hill and 
turned into a lane to 
a farm-house. It was a melancholy pro- 
cession. 

“Doc, let’s borrow a buggy and go 
home; it’s drizzling now, any how.” 

“Not a bit of it! we'll borrow a pair 
of shafts and go on.” 

And so we did, though we lost over 
half an hour in making the transfer. 
Then, holding the broken pair in front of 
me, to be repaired on the way, we went on. 

At half past 6 I let Ad out at the head 
of the stream, while I drove to the mill a 
mile below, stabled the horse, exchanged 
a few pleasantries with the miller, and 
then started to whip the creek up-stream 
till I met Ad. 

It was cold and disagreeable and the 
trout were slow in rising. 1 had promised 


FILBERT. 
All Dutch but His Name. 





} creel, but none. over 
| seven inches. 

“You need not fish 
along there,’’ I called, 
as Ad came crawling 
along a steep bank, as 
though walking on 
eggs. “I fished that 
myself.” 

As he paid no atten- 
tion, I stopped beside 
a little spring and, 
throwing off my creel, 
stood my little Chubb 
fly-rod (that was be- 
fore I owned a steel one) beside an oak 
and waited for my partner while I smoked 
a cigar. 

How long it took him to fish those 
last hundred yards! and I laughed to 
myself as I called, “Oh, come along. I 
fished that all over and never had a rise.” 

“You did, eh?” and he still poked 
along, while I turned away, oblivious to 
his doings—absorbed in the glorious 
panorama spread out before me. 

Knee-deep in the rich grass, the gentle 
kine fed slowly, ever and anon visiting 
the stream to slake their thirst by quaff- 
ing long draughts of its ice-cold water. 
The clouds were chasing one another 
across the sky in fleet succession, and it 
seemed impossible that the day which 
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had broken so unauspiciously should be 
turning out so glorious. From the mill, 
a quarter of a mile away, came the rum- 
ble of the old-fashioned machinery put 
in motion by a big overshot wheel; while 
across the fields came the “ Whoa” and 
‘‘Haw” of the farmer as he cultivated the 
well advanced corn. Red-wing black- 
birds were making their own melody, as 
they flashed in the morning sun, while 
their more sober-hued mates rose or set- 
tled in the long grass that surrounded the 
dam. Hither and yon ran a fleet-footed 
rail and his wife, in and out among the 
tussocks, where 


“All right. Tl show you how to 
catch them, my son!” 

So we got up, this “wum slinger” and 
I, and meandered down to the breast of 
the dam where he deliberately (shades 
of Izaak Walton!) put a big cork on his 
line, a big “nightwalker” on his hook 
and made a cast. I told him it sounded 
as though a child had fallen in, but he 
only smiled and sat down to wait. In 
five minutes the cork went down and he 
pulled out a ten-inch trout. 

“There, see that? Put on a cork, Doc, 
and you'll catch them, too.” 

Imagine me 





they must have 
had anest—for |» 
Ihadseenthem |= 
there before. It 
was a pretty 
pastoral scene 
and I do believe 
I was growing 
drowsy when 
Ad roused me 
with a start. 

“How’'ll you 
trade?” 

“Trade? not 
much !” 

“How many 
have you?” ° 

“Sex.” 

“Let’s see 
them.” 

I opened my 
creel and Ad 
uttered a long: 
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“Whew—w-w! You beat me.” 
“ How many have you?” 

‘Only five.” 

“Show up.” 


Then the rascal opened his creel. 
There lay five beauties, ranging from 
nine inches to a foot strong ! 

Then he laughed. Laughed? Why 
he roared. 

“So you wouldn’t trade? That all 
you can catch with your fancy rig? 
Wait till I get down to the dam, /’// show 
you a thing or two!” 

“I tried the dam. Didn’t have a rise.” 





fishing for trout 
as I would for 
a miserable cat- 
fish. Not much! 
But Ad had 
made another 
“cast” and ina 
short time had 
yanked out — 
yes; that’s it, 
yanked out— 
another beauty. 
I was in despair. 
Theiron of Ad’s 
pleasantries 
pierced my soul 
and—-I did it. 
Yes; Iputona 
cork and sat 
there waiting 
for a bite! I 
own up I was 
ashamed, but 
then I could not abide Ad’s crowing over 
me. I did not get a bite, but all at once 
they commenced to rise all over the dam. 
Such a jumping I never saw and in a very 
few minutes I had a cast of flies arranged 
and was whipping away for all I was 
worth. But I could not reach them from 
the bank and there was no boat to be had. 
Then the jolly miller came along and I 
had to listen to Ad “jollying” me again. 
The miller took: pity on me. 

“Say, Doc, you have high boots on. 
Go over to the other side of the dam and 
wade out through the moss. It won’t go 


A GOOD SPOT. 
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much above your knees; then you can 
reach them with your flies and, my word 
for it, you'll beat Filbert yet!” 

“ How far down will I go in the mud?” 

“Only a few inches. Why, when the 
water is low that moss bank is hard as 
a road.” 

Despair made me bold. Down near 
the mill I crossed the bridge and, when 
opposite Ad, ventured carefully in. At 
the first step I went down into the mud 
to my ankles but there I stopped. Step 
by step I felt my way, until I was close 
to the channel running through the mid- 
dle of the olddam. Here I found I had 
three inches of boots to spare and I was 
—well, I was careful, as I did not care to 
get wet. My flies were all midges and, for 
an amateur, not the best size in the world. 

I made a cast and had a glorious rise, 
which I missed. The next cast I was 
more successful and hooked an eleven- 
inch beauty. Sitting on the flood-gates 
opposite me, his old cork floating serenely 
in the placid water, Ad gave me the en- 
couragement of valuable advice some- 
thing like this: 

‘Hold on to him, Doc!” [as though 
it were a forty-pound muskalonge.] 
“Don’t let him get off. Give hima little 
rope. Reel in now, reel in. Look out! 
you'll lose him.” 

“Will 1?” as I caught him in my left 
hand as he kicked the air. ‘‘ Not much,” 
and, as I gently disengaged the fly, he 
slipped through my fingers (I had no 
landing net) and was off like a flash. 
And I, witha gallon of water in one boot, 
gazed ruefully after him! 
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“Oh, you may laugh, old man. I'll 
beat you yet,” and then I began anew. 
Never did I see such a sight as I wit- 
nessed then: 

Trout to the right of me, 

Trout to the left of me, 

Trout to the front of me, 
Gamboled and tumbled. 

Four out of five I missed, 

While Filbert laughed and hissed. 
When I backed out again 

Who, who was humbied? 

Not I; for I had nine of the nicest trout 
in my creel (not counting the many I lost 
for want of a net) you would care to see. 
At last even Ad caught the fever and, 
resurrecting several ante-diluvian con- 
glomerations, composed of fur and feath- 
ers (there may have been a fin, too) and 
as big as humming-birds, from his tackle 
book, he ventured out on his side and 
with his heavy bait rod actually deluded 
two fair-sized trout, that must have been 
drunk, into catching on to them. But he 
could not stand it long, thrashing with 
such a bean pole; so gave it up when 
his wrist gave out. 

Then I crossed to his side and rubbed 
it in on him, and for an hour longer I 
was almost wild. A trout broke water 
in front of me. I cast for it. While re- 
covering, one would jump to my right; 
then to my left; and this was going on 
continuously, until I scarcely knew what 
to do. 

All at once they quit and we with 
them; for we had enough—and “ Enough 
is as good as a feast.” 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


Her voice is low and its cadence sweet 

As the thrush’s note or the blue-bird’s whistle, 
And the rhythmic fall of her fairy feet 

Is light as the flight of the wind-blown thistle. 


C. F. VERNALL. 


Mason City, Towa. 





























A BAD COLD AND. SOME TEAL. 


By HENRY DAVID. 


WAS pretty tired that night, for it 

was the end of the week and I had 
been working very hard indeed. I had 
put on my smoking-jacket and was talk- 
ing to Rags, our Gordon setter, while the 
Duchess sat at the piano playing over 
some of Schumann’s little tone-pictures 
—of which we are both very fond. 

It was September and the air was tak- 
ing on that cool, refreshing tone that tells 
the lover of gun and dog that the time 
has arrived for the casting aside of busi- 
ness cares, the loading of shells and the 
preparation for a few days’ sojourn among 
the feathered game of field and stubble. 

I was sympathizing with Rags, fer it 
was a foregone conclusion that we—the 
Duchess, Rags and I—would have no 
hunting trip this year. I had just re- 
covered from a year’s long illness, and 
had barely returned to my work; so I 
did not feel that I could spare either the 
time or the money on a hunting trip of 
even a few days. 

The Duchess played softly, with her 
sweet, delicate touch: a touch that is 
only found in fingers of iron and wrists 
of steel, as hers are. She was just finish- 
ing Schumann’s little ‘‘ Warum,” with its 
plaintive questioning harmonies, and as 
she struck the last chord—a breathing 
interrogation point in itself—she looked 
up at me and: her sweet eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Tt is too bad, Jack, that you can’t 
have just a little trip. I know it would 
do you a world of good after those nine 
long months in the hospital. Do let your 
old business run itself and just say you 
will go. Poor Rags, too, is utterly dis- 
consolate. He missed all of last season's 
shooting and he is dying to get out,” and 
the Duchess came over and put one arm 
around Rag’s neck and the other around 
my waist. 


“Well, dearie,” I said, as I stifled a 
sigh, ‘the business has run itself for a 
year, and made a miserable failure of it 
thus far, and I see no reason to hope for 
any improvements in its methods. But, 
then,” and I tried to brighten up a bit 
(not very successfully I fear), “next year 
we will be better fixed and we will have 
our hunt, you and Rags and I, and we'll 
have a good long one, too. We'll go out 
at the beginning of the season, and we'll 
stay until we are tired. First we'll inter- 
view the quail and then we'll have a visit 
with the ducks, and maybe later we'll 
have a try at the deer.” 

The smile faded from the Duchess’s 
face. “No, dear; no deer. You know 
that I could never, never kill a deer. I’m 
foolish, I know, but I am sure that if I 
ever killed a deer aud got one glance 
from its beautiful brown eyes, I would 
feel like a criminal all the rest of my days. 
Why, it makes me feel all choked up 
when I look into their big, innocent, pa- 
thetic eyes. Just to imagine killing one!” 

So we crossed the deer hunt off of our 
programme and went on with our air- 
castle building. 

The next evening when I came home 
from the office I found the Duchess on 
the front porch cleaning her guns. She 
smiled as I came up the walk but went 
on industriously with her work. 

“Well, bless my heart! one would 
think from your occupation that you con- 
templated a hunting trip,” I said to her, 
as I took a seat beside her on the steps. 

“I do,” she said simply and went on 
with her work. 

“All by your lonesome or have you 
organized a party ?” 

The Duchess laid her gun across her 
lap and took my hand in hers. 

“Jack, I was down town to-day and I 
saw the Ancient Mariner standing on the 
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street corner. He saw me, too, and 
nearly tumbled over half-a-dozen children 
in his eagerness to get to me, and he 
says, Jack, that he has a ‘half-a-dozen 
bevy of quail jest pickled fer us,’ and 
so—” she went on, talking very fast, so 
as to give me no time to expostulate, 
“and so I just told him to come in for us 
to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock, and then 
I went to Nelson’s and had him send up 
two hundred machine-loaded eights— 
Blue Ribbon, you know—and I have 
everythiny packed, and your hunting togs 
are all ready and the guns are all in good 
shape, and Rags has nearly wagged his 
blesséd tail off and we are going to stay 
three days, and — and — Oh, Jack, I’m 
so happy! aren’t you ?” 

I suppose I should have scolded the 
Duchess, but I just couldn't doit. Be- 
sides, I only wanted something like this 
to get me started and she—bless her 
dear heart !—knew it. So I put my arm 
around her waist (after carefully noting 
that no one was looking) and gave hera 
squeeze, and told her that she had done 
exactly the right thing and that she was 
a darling; which was no news to her, 
though she acted as if it were. 

Then Rags came running up, and, see- 
ing the gun, nearly went into a fit out of 
sheer joy over the prospect of a hunt. 
So we all three went into the house and 
spent the rest of the evening in preparing 
for an early start. The first thing I did 
was to go to the telephone and call up 
the janitor of the building in which my 
offices are located and held the following 
conversation: 

“Hello Sam! _ Is that you?” 


“ 








“Just put up a notice on my door that 
I am confined to the house with a severe 
cold and will not be down until Thursday.” 
“ _ 


“No; quails. It’s too early for ducks.” 


“ee 














“Certainly, Sam, if we get enough. 


Did you ever know me to forget you and 
Hannah ?” 


oe ” 


“Thank you, Sam. ° Good bye.” 
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The Duchess laughed as she listened 
to the one-sided conversation. “Sam 
seems to know what your colds mean at 
this season of the year.” 

“Oh, dear yes; Sam has studied the 
symptoms very closely and only to-day 
he asked me if I wasn’t feeling remark- 
ably well for this season of the year.” 

By this time we had everything ready 
for an early start and after putting Rags 
in his kennel we retired to dream of. 
what ? 

* * * * 





The Ancient Mariner drove up to the 
door at 9 o’clock the next morning and 
we bundled our traps into his platform- 
spring wagon and started on our twenty- 
mile drive. The weather was very warm, 
unusually warm for September, and we 
were togged out in light clothes. The 
Duchess looked refreshingly cool in a 
white shirt waist and sailor hat, which 
she said was not exactly a proper hunt- 
ing garb, but at least it was a comfort- 
able one. 

Rags was on the verge of delirium and 
after we were well out into the country 
we tumbled him out of the wagon and 
let him run. 

Poor Rags had not seen the country 
for over a year, having spent the past open 
season visiting me in the hospital, where 
he and the Duchess would come every 
day to see whether I was to be a one- 
armed cripple all the rest of my days or 
not. I could sympathize with Rags now 
as he ranged back and forth in his superb 
style, covering his ground thoroughly at 
wonderful speed and conscious that his 
perfect nose would prevent his ever run- 
ning into trouble unawares. 

“Just look at Rags,” said the Duchess 
as he tore across a patch of rank prairie 
grass, his ears flowing in the wind, his 
head up and every nerve keyed up to the 
highest pitch of enjoyment. “I should 
think he’d run his blesséd legs off.” 

The Ancient Mariner, from his point 
of vantage on the front seat, remarked: 
“Seems to me Rags is wastin’ a lot o’ 
wind chasin’ around here. I’ve druv 


along this here road twict a week fer 
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nearly all summer an’ I ain’t seen no 
quail this side o’ Johnson’s.’” 

Just then, as if to prove his mistake, 
Rags came to a stand-still so suddenly 
that the Ancient Mariner remarked: 
“ Must have one o’ them new patent air 
brakes on that dog, he steps so suddent.” 

“Oh dear,” said the Duchess, as we 
pulled up, not twenty yards from where 
Rags stood, a frozen statue, “the guns 
are in the bottom of the wagon and I 
know the birds will flush before we can 
dig them out from under all that plunder.” 

“Take my 
gun, ma’am,” 
said the An- 
cient Mari- 
ner, pulling a 
very plain but 
well made L. 
C. Smith 
from under 
his seat. 
“Stock may 
be a leetle too 
long fer ye, 
but if you 
hold her right 
she'll get yer 
game fer ye.” 

The Duch-, 
ess was out of 
the wagon in 
an instant 
and moved 
up quickly 





“No, I wasn’t. I am so used to my 
Winchester, that I tried to work the fore- 
end back and throw a second shell into 
the barrel.. It seems so funny that I 
should forget.” 

The Ancient Mariner had caught on 
at once and sat quietly laughing as we 
came back to the wagon. 

“Did you mark that other bird down?” 
I said to him as we clambered back into 
the wagon. 

“Naw; that bird, he’s flyin’ yet. 
Went clean over them trees yander.” 

So we sent 
Rags to re- 
trieve the 
dead bird, 
which we had 
almost for- 
gotten all 
about, and 
then, much 
against his 
will, we bun- 
dled him into 
the wagon 
and drove on. 

It was after 
noon when we 
reached the 
home of the 
Ancient Mari- 
ner, where we 
were to stay, 
and we found 
a warm wel- 











behind Rags, 
loading her 
gun as she 
went. Just as she got the second shell 
in, Whirr! zip! whirr! went two quails, 
jumping from almost under old Rags’ 
nose. 

The Duchess promptly dropped the 
farthest one, swung onto the other one 
and after an incomprehensible wait missed 
it slick and clean. Then she burst out 
laughing as she turned to me: 

“Oh, Jack, what do you think I was 
trying to do?” 

“Trying to strain that gun, I should 
judge by the way you waited on that 
second bird.” 


“IT found the Duchess on the front porch, cleaning her gun”? 


come await- 
ing us from 
the entire 
family from the ‘old woman” down to 
the youngest child, a boy of five years. 
The little Ancient Mariners ranged in 
age from that age up to fifteen with very 
little difference in their ages, and they 
were, as the Duchess said, a “swarmy” 
lot. They literally swarmed over us and 
everything we had, notwithstanding the 
sundry cuffs and whacks administered by 
their mother. 

“That young William is just the wust 
feller ter poke his nose inter things,” said 
the Mariner, as he piled our truck away 
carefully, out of reach of the beasts of 
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prey. “Say, do you mind the time you 
an’ Mr. Peters was out here an’ brung in 
the crane with its wing broke?” 

“J should say I did,” I said, “and I 
guess William remembers it, too. You 
should have been here, Duchess, and seen 
the expression on William’s face as he 
came into the house crying and blubber- 
ing and saying in answer to our questions 
that the ‘long-leggéd chicken had kicked 
him in the face.’ He had been investi- 
gating the crane and nearly lost an eye in 
the attempt. We found the crane witha 
broken neck the next day,” I added. 

The Ancient Mariner looked up from 
the box he was unpacking, a sheepish 
smile on his face. “Yes, Mr. Jack; I 
was mighty skeered that some o’ the kids 
"ud lose an eye, so I jest slipped out that 
night an’ wrung the durned bird’s neck.” 

“Well,” I said, laughingly, “I knew 
you did it, but I didn’t want to tell you 
so at the time. I did want to carry that 
crane home alive, though.” 

The Duchess was rather tired from her 
long drive, and as it was rapidly clouding 
up and threatened rain, we decided to 
spend the afternoon resting, and it was 
well we did so; for about 3 o’clock a hard 
rain storm set in and continued the bal- 
ance of the afternoon, just clearing off as 
the sun was setting and its expiring rays 
were reflected in the east in one of the 
most beautiful rainbows I have ever seen. 

The next morning broke bright and 
clear and we got an early start, taking a 
lunch with us; for we intended to remain 
out all day. The Ancient Mariner had 
located many bevies of quail and we found 
hunting easy work indeed. Rays be- 
haved beautifully, as he always does, and 
both the Duchess and I shot fairly well. 
Along towards evening we came to the 
banks of a little rice lake, which was fairly 
alive with teal ducks. It was clouding up 
again—great black clouds that came 
rolling up out of the west—and I could 
see that, along with the rain, was coming 
a hard wind storm. The Ancient Mari- 
ner said he knew of an old shanty, form- 
erly used by men who cut wild hay from 
the marshes near by, and thither we drove, 
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and had barely gotten under cover when 
the storm broke in all its fury. Contrary 
to my expectations, but little rain fell, 
but the wind blew a perfect hurricane for 
a short time. After the storm had some- 
what subsided I took my gun and long 
wading boots and went down to the shore 
of the lake, as I noticed that flocks of 
ducks were constantly dropping in. I 
had barely gotten a hundred yards from 
the shanty when a flock came past me, 
going with the wind. I held an immeas- 
urable distance ahead, and dropped three 
from the rear end of the flock. Just then 
the sun burst through a rift in the clouds, 
and, at the report of my gun, the ducks 
arose in thousands from the lake and be- 
gan to circle. The sun shone on their 
feathers like burnished silver and gold, 
and the dark background of clouds 
brought them out in strong relief, and as 
they wheeled and turned it looked like a 
stage march of beautifully costumed 
characters under the glare of a calcium 
light. I heard an exclamation of rapture 
from the Duchess who stood in the door- 
way admiring the sight. It was certainly 
a beautiful one and neither of us will soon 
forget it. 

I called to her to come to me, and to- 
gether we got into a clump of bushes and 
in the course of a few minutes we had as 
nice a bunch of teal as one could wish: 
An even dozen of the fat little aerial racers 
lay in a pile at our feet, and then as the 
sun was setting we went back to the 
wagon and drove back home through 
the fresh, damp night air, which took all 
the curl out of the Duchess’s hair, but 
brought the red glow of health to her 
cheeks and an appetite that was foreign 
to her at home. 

After supper we hung up our game in 
the cellar and while we were doing this 
I gave the Duchess a little ‘‘ butter ball” 
drake which we had killed with the teal 
that afternoon, calling attention to his 
beautiful white necklace and pretty mark- 
ings. As I turned to get the little bird 
to add him to our last bunch I found 
the Duchess crying softly to herself. 
“Why, dearie, what is the matter?” I 
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said, as she turned away to hide her tears. 

“T just think you’re horrid, I do,” she 
said between sobs, ‘‘to kill such a pretty, 
innocent little bird,” and she smoothed 
out its ruffled feathers tenderly. 

‘Well, but, my dear, you know that 
you—” 

“ Yes, I know I do, and I’m horrid, too. 
Poor little duck! Maybe he had a little 
wife and some little baby ducks and just 
think how lonesome they must be with- 
out him,” and a fresh burst of tears 
followed. 

“Oh, pshaw, dearie; the widow will 
console herself with a new mate in the 
spring and the babies are grown up and 
well able to take care of themselves,” I 
said. But the Duchess was disconsolate 
and refused to be comforted; so I did 
what past experience has taught me to 
do—said nothing and waited. The Duch- 
ess has a woman’s tender heart and I love 
her for it, though it does lead to uncom- 
fortable moments at times. 

The next day we took things easy and 
only hunted during the early morning 
and evening for it was very hot and Rags 
was not very bright, though he would go 
as long as we would let him or he hada 
leg to stand on. 

And so we went on, prolonging our 
stay from day to day until, just one week 
from the day we left, we drove up to the 
house and unloaded our truck in the back 
yard. We were brown and tanned and 
the Duchess said that her complexion was 


an utter and irreparable wreck, but we 
were well and happy, and at peace with 
the whole world. 

I rang up the janitor’s office after 
supper. 

“Hello Sam!” 


“ ” 








“Yes, my cold is much better and I 
shall be down to-morrow at the usual 
time.” 


“ ” 


‘About fifty quails and seventy-five 
ducks—some jack snipe, too.” 
“ ee aad 


“Surely, Sam. Which do you prefer?” 


o 














“You show your good taste, and I'll 
bring you a bunch down in thé morning.” 

Then I went back into the sitting-room 
where the Duchess was carefully cleaning 
and oiling her Winchester “pump,” and 
patting it lovingly as she put it back into 
its case she said: 

“There, Jack! we’ve had our hunt and 
nothing can take it from us. Your 
business still exists and we are better and 
happier for our outing;” then going over 
to the rug, where Rags sat eyeing us as 
we put away our guns, she put her arm 
around his neck and said: “And we've 
made old Rags happy, haven’t we, dog- 
gie dear?” and Rags thumped his tail 
energetically on the floor and allowed, in 
dog language, that we had. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
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BATTLE WAS WON. 


By BERT MELDRUM. 


o AT? Yes,sah. Not oberly dat a- 

way, but I reckons dar’ll be a 
scum ob grease on de b’ilin’ water. Co’se 
we purb’iles ’em fust—leastways w’en 
dey’s ol’ an’ hahd-meated like dis yar one. 
Bakin’ ain’ gwine ter ten’er ’em up; no, 
sah, not ef yo’ leave ’em in de skillet 
twell dey swivel up no bigger’n a wood- 
rat.”’ 

“And you think that this ’coon is old 
and tough?” I asked, checking my anx- 
iety to work out the neighboring cover 
in consideration of a prospective hunting 
yarn from Uncle Sim. “Now, do you 
know,” I continued confidentially, “ I had 
about made up my mind that he was 
nothing more than a good big yearling. 
Heis certainly too small to be full-grown.” 

“Him? Dis yar ’coon?”’ exclaimed 
the old darkey, his mouth widening 
enormously with chuckling mirth at my 
ignorance. “ Jes’ ’zamine ’im foh yo’se’f 
—feel dem laigs; dey’s hahder’n light’ood 
knots—an’ purceeb dem white ha’rs aroun’ 
his years. I tells yo’, white man, dat vah- 
mint’s done older’n me an’ yo’ bofe. W’y, 
dar’s my ole Barto dawg, yander; he 
shore chaw dis yar berry ’coon all ober, 
an’ nebber fotch blood. From de haid 
ter de tail, a-growlin’ an’ a-grindin’, and 
nebber a single drap! But I knows he’s 
one ob de fustest ’coons in dis kentry, 
afore ‘dat. He gibs us a pow’rful race, 
sah, an’ he runs mighty cunnin’. Fum 
de fust openin’ on de trail twell de time 
he trees, he shore trabels ober a sight ob 
breshy groun’.” 

“But you caught him at last ?” 

“Huh? Yes, sah; we kotch im; but 
I ain’t braggin’ nuffin’ much ’bout daz. 
Yo’ see, I mighty nigh has ter kotch dat 
‘coon. My ole ’oman done got ’er haid 


sot on sumfin’ like fraish meat, an’ w’en 
we starts out she sez: ‘Ole man;’ says 
she, ‘yo’ fotches in sumfin’ or yo’ stays 
in de bresh!’ An’ w’en dat ole nigger 
gits sot dar’s no peasifyin’ ob ’er. So, we 
hunts an’ we hunts; an’ presumpshusly 
Barto, my dawg yander, he noses out 
whar dis yar vahmint bin traipsin’ along 
back ob Jedge Carter’s new-groun’. 
‘Ow-o0-ow !’ he sez, sez ole Barto—jes’ 
like dat—an’ I hollers tew ’im, sorter 
’couragin’, an’ ’vises ’im ter ‘Stay wif ’im, 
good dawg!’ jes’ like I bin inhabited ter 
dew ebber sence he fust growed big enuff 
ter ’scriminate "bout tracks. An’ Barto 
he keeps up a-bellerin’ an’ I keeps up 
a-aigin’ ‘im on twell, bimeby, he trees. 
W’en I comes up, de dawg was a-ravagin’ 
at de rewt ob a lil swee’gum bush like, 
but hit was tew ’gypshunly dahk ter see 
ter de fust limb. I ax Barto ef he’s right 
shore ob his ’victions bout de proximiky 
ob dat ’coon, an’ he ‘lows as how he am. 
Den I chops down de swee’gum saplin’, 
an’ hit fall agin a ’simmon an’ lodge; an’ 
I cuts de ’simmon, an’ hit jes’ brace hit- 
se’f agin a master big oak, an’ w’en I cuts 
de oak hit fall in de crick an’ de ’coon 


gits away. 


“Bimeby Barto hits de trail ag’in, an’ 
den we has hit all ober de woods. De 
Lawd knows how long dat ’coon dew 
run! We has him up on de hill back ob 
de Mefody Chu’ch, an’ we has ’im all 
ober de slashes ’roun’ Ole Ammon John- 
sing’s ‘lasses patch. Atter erwhile, he 


fotches a circle in de correcshun ob Min- 
go Crick, an’ right dar Barto haids ‘im 
off an’ puts ’im up a sassafrac bush. Den 
I shakes ’im out, an’ we all free ob us 
mixes. Talkin’ bout yo’ fightin’ ’coons! 
I tells yo’, white man, we shore had hit 
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‘* Jes’ ‘“zamine 


right dar. Fust Barto was on de top, 
an’ den it was me, an’ den de ’coon. We 
bit, an’ we pes’led each oder wid our 
fistes, an’ we used ’sprisin’ bad cuss words; 
but all de time I knowed dat yar ’coon 
was mine, ’cause I jes’ had ter git ’im. 
An’ bimeby Barto he kotches by de naik 





‘im foh yo se'f’? 


an’ I kotches by de tail, an’ we j’intly 
pesticates at dat vahmint twell we ’suades 
‘im ter gin up de fight. No, sah; sech 
as dat ain’ gwine huht no ’coon foh 
cookin’. Hit on’y makes ’em ten’erer, 
like de beatin’ ob a beefsteak.” 
Meldrum's Bayou, Louisiana. 
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EIGHTH PAPER. 


PLOVER AND PLOVER SHOOTING. 


By DWIGHT W. 


NDER the general titleofshore birds 
or waders are included the snipes, 
sandpipers and plovers. The bill of the 
snipes and sandpipers is longer than that 
of the plovers, and the bill of the latter is 
more pigeon-shaped. The shore birds 
and waders are designated by the orni- 
thologists Limicole, literally, as Elliott 
says, “living in the mud;” but there are 
a number of these birds which inhabit 
high uplands—preferring grass fields and 
meadows to the muddy margins of ponds 
or streams—and many live upon the 
sandy shores of the ocean. 

As we come to consider these waders, 
the difficulty of determining what birds are 
game increases. One of the best, if not 
the best, of all the game birds for the ta- 
ble heads the list and there is a gradual 
decrease in size and value as marks or 
food untll we have left a few diminutive 


birds undesirable as marks and worthless — 


as food. 

Our most recent authority on shore 
birds (Elliott) enumerates fifteen plovers 
and to these may be added the Bartramian 
sandpiper or upland plover, as he is the 
plover of the sportsman. Of the true 
plovers, the golden plover and the black- 
bellied plover are fine game birds, and I 
am inclined to exclude all the others from 
my list of game as too small and insig- 
nificant; although there are several larger 
than the smaller rails which are fairly 
good to eat. 

The flesh of the golden plover and up- 
land plover or sandpiper is excellent, and 
the former comes well to decoys. Epi- 
cures prize the latter as highly as any 
game bird that flies. Mr. Hough says 
the upland plover is “ not so good.a game 
bird as the golden plover,” but he refers, 
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no doubt, to the field and not to the table 
—as the former bird does not come to 
the decoys and is usually shot from a 
vehicle. 

Both of these birds are migratory and 
neither lies to the dog. 


THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


The golden plover—familiarly known 
in‘the West and South as the Golden 
Back and Bull Head—takes its name 
from the golden or yellow dots on the 
back. It is a fine, large bird with a black 
breast and head with forehead and stripe 
over the eye white. The upper parts are 
brownish black, beautifully mottled with 
yellow and white. 

The golden plover come in the spring, 
with the disappearance of the frosts and 
reach their breeding grounds—in British 
America and north to the Arctic shores 
—late in May. They return again to the 
United States the last of August or dur- 
ing September. They arrive in the spring 
in Indiana and Illinois shortly after the 
jack-snipe, and on the prairies of these 
States I have shot many of them. Mr. 
Hough says that they usually appear in 
good numbers along in April but the 
“first of May can be roughly called their 
date.” Before the birds have left the 
latitude of the States named they have 
paired and the females are often heavy 
with eggs. It is unquestionably wrong 
to shoot them then and this shooting 
should be prohibited by legislation. I 
have had excellent sport with these birds 
when shooting snipe in the spring; but, 
as I remarked in my paper on Snipe 
Shooting in the July Sports AFIELD, 
this spring shooting should be stopped. 

The golden plover is found in flocks 
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oftentimes containing many birds, and as 
they run about on the prairie they look 
as large as pigeons—much larger in fact 
than they really are—and they are known 
in some localities as the prairie pigeons. 

The golden plover, as I have observed, 
come well to the decoys. The plover- 
shooter, when in pursuit of his favorite 
game, like the duck-shooter, should first 
of all observe the ground carefully and 
see what the birds are doing. They 
usually fly from one feeding ground to 
another—passing over certain fields — 
and it is on the line of flight that the de- 
coys should be set out or on some favor- 
ite feeding ground. The decoys can be 
had at the gun stores, 
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the gunner. By no means shoot when 
the birds are crossing or skimming the 
ground on any side but the decoy side. 
They will swing and draw in obliquely 
towards the blind and the fire should be 
reserved till then, if the most murderous 
effect is what is desired. Even when the 
point of the flock is well within range, do 
not fire at the leading birds; aim at the 
middle-oblique of the flock; the charge 
will then rake the flock. As the remnant 
double up and rise, the second barrel, 
held till the right time, goes far towards 
eompleting the work. The flock passes 
on depleted. 

“ The low, deceitful, bewildering whistle 





They are made of wood 
or tin, but the dead and 
wounded birds can be 
added from time to time 
with advantage—setting 
up the former with sticks, 
as the duck-shooter often 
does his ducks. I have 
usually shot plover from 
a blind (getting under 
line of flight), and with- 
out decoys; but I am 
satisfied that a much 
larger bag can be made 
with decoys—especially 
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if the sportsman can 
“call” or whistle the birds. 

Mr. Hough says: ‘It 
is the easiest thing in the world to make 
a mistake in setting out the decoys which 
shall cost you half your birds. You do 
not want the wind to blow across your 
blind to the decoys or across the decoys 
towards your blind. The decoys must be 
at one side of the blind. Suppose the 
wind is blowing from the east to the west, 
you put out your decoys to the north of 
your blind and not to the east or west. 

“The decoys should be set out in a 
longish line, rather wedge-shaped, point 
down the wind, and all at easy gun-range 
—not too close. Hearing the call, the 
birds swing, cross over and come up-wind 
to alight among the decoys drawing to 
the encouragingly low ‘Whit, whit!’ of 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Painted for Sports Afield by D. W. LluntiIneTOoON. 


still assails their ears, and they see still 
the likeness of their friends standing un- 
moved amid the confusion. Again they 
swing, their own notes now half-fright- 
ened and half-plaintive. If you have the 
heart for further slaughter your chance 
has come again. Twenty, thirty or forty 
birds may fall to your gun from one flock. 
If you get only six or eight, your friend 
and possible companion the market- 
hunter would laugh at you. Two hun- 
dred in a day—1,000 in a week—you 
can do this in Northern Illinois even to- 
day, if you have the natural heart for 
butchery. 

‘“‘But in order to be thus successful 
you must be an expert plover-shooter 
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and to be an expert you must be able to 
call the birds. You may buy a plover- 
call and from it produce a fairly accurate 
note; but the trouble about this is that 


you cannot hear it at any great distance, 


which latter is just what you want. The 
best market-shooters do not use any call 
but put their fingers in their mouths and 
give a shrill whistle. I do not think I 
exaggerate when I say that a flock of 
plover can thus be called nearly a mile 
down-wind. The note is a keen ‘ Whit/ 
Wheet-—wheet-whit!’ repeated at about 
equal intervals. It can only be gained 
by constant practice in the field, and the 
proficiency with which one can execute 
the call is about the measure of his suc- 
cess at golden plover shooting.” 

I -have only shot these plover from 
ambush as they were passing and without 
decoys. I was once shooting snipe in 
Northern Indiana in the spring and one 
day, finding but a very few snipe, I no- 
ticed an immense flight of the golden 
plover —flock after flock crossing the 
same fields, one behind the other in quick 
succession. I at once determined to give 
up the snipe shooting and, taking my 
stand at a fence with a few bare bushes 
and small trees as a blind, I ordered the 
dogs down and soon had some excellent 
and rapid shooting at the plover. The 
flocks were small and at no time did I 
kill many birds at a shot, but I repeatedly 
killed two and three, often one or more 
with each barrel, and it was not long be- 
fore I had a very fine bag of birds. On 
another occasion, not finding the snipe, 
I decided to leave the low prairie over 
which I had been shooting to try some 
higher fields on the other side of a road. 
As I crossed the fence into the road, I 
noticed a large flock of golden plover, 
which passed almost within range. This 
was soon followed by another flock, and 
I decided to take a stand for a short time 
at the roadside fence under the line of 
flight, and had very good shooting. 

It is almost impossible to stalk these 
plover on the open fields and prairies 
without the aid of a horse or vehicle. 
They may, however, often be approached 
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by a horseman or by driving near them, 
and this is a favorite method of pursuit 
in Texas and some of the other prairie 
States which are still in part unfenced. 

The proper gun for plover shooting is 
the seven-pound 12-gauge, loaded with 
an ounce or an ounce and an eighth of 
No. 8 shot. No. 7 shot may be used to 
advantage if the birds are wild. 

Elliott says the golden plover goes 
mostly by the sea coast on its migrations; 
or, if the weather be favorable, far out at 
sea, making but few stops in the long 
journey. But I am quite satisfied that 
fully as many or more pass inland across 
the continent, as-I have seen them tre- 
mendously abundant on our western 
prairies, and Elliott, too, says he has met 
with them in great flocks on the prairies 
of Illinois. 

A friend with whom I used to shoot 
snipe and plover informed me that he 
once saw a market-gunner arise from his 
blind and throw his felt hat at a large 
flock of plover before firing. The birds 
bunched as they wheeled in affright— 
mistaking the hat (in the opinion of the 
market-gunner) for a hawk—and an im- 
mense number was killed with two barrels. 


THE EUROPEAN PLOVER. 


The European golden plover is very 
similar to the American variety; so close- 
ly does it resemble it in fact that the birds 
might be easily mistaken. Doctor Coues 
gives it as his opinion that our golden 
plover may always be distinguished by 
the color of the lining of the wings, which 
is pure white in the European and ashy- 
grey in the American species. 


THE BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 


This variety is not infrequently mis- 
taken for the golden plover but can easily 
be distinguished (according to Elliott) at 
all ages by its having the axillary plumes 
(the long feathers growing from the arm- 
pit and seen underneath the wing) d/ack; 
whereas in the other species these are 
white. This plover also migrates—pass- 
ing northward in May and returning in 
August. Elliott tells us that they are 
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more numerous along the sea coasts than 
in the interior, but this seems to me to be 
incredible, as there are legions of them 
at times in Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. 

Along the coast this plover frequents 
the salt marshes and flats left bare by the 
tide, as well as the shores of ponds—feed- 
ing upon insects and small shell-fish; and 
in such places its flesh begets a fishy or 
sedgy flavor: but in the uplands, where 
it feeds on berries, grasshoppers and such 
like objects, it is more palatable. 

These birds come well to the decoys 
and that which has been said with refer- 
ence to shooting the golden plover applies 
equally well here. 


ponds and rivers. It is, according to 
Elliott, “very gentle and unsuspicious,” 
and frequently trusts to its legs instead of 
taking flight. Although sometimes shot 
by gunners, I am inclined to exclude this 
bird also from my list of Feathered Game. 

The European ring plover is included 
in our fauna from the fact of its breeding 
on the American side of Davis Bay on 
the shores of the Cumberland Gulf. It is 
similar in its habits to the semi-palmated 
plover and may also be excluded from 
our list. 

The little ring plover is another Euro- 
pean species very doubtfully included in 
the North American fauna. It is smaller 
than the semi-palmated plover. 
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KILLDEER, SEMI-PALMATED AND PIPING PLOVER. 


THE PACIFIC GOLDEN PLOVER. 


This bird has the same habits and 
closely resembles the American golden 
plover, ‘“‘the only difference being its 
smaller size and more golden hue.” 


THE KILLDEERS. 


The killdeer plover should certainly be 
omitted from our list of feathered game, 
as too insignificant and fishy. Elliott 
says: “As an article of food, it is practi- 
cally worthless.” 


THE RING-NECKS. 


The semi-palmated or ring-neck plover 
is a small migratory bird, usually found 
on the sand shores with other waders and 
lives on minute insects and shell-fish. In 
the interior it frequents the margins of 


OTHER SHORE BIRDS. 


The piping plover is another shore 
bird. It is said to be more wary than 
the preceding and was formerly most 
abundant along the Atlantic coast, but 
has been driven from many of its resorts 
“by the advance of Fashion and the influx 
of the Summer’s passing population, until 
it is now found chiefly on the more re- 
tired parts of the coast where it is most 
free from molestation.” 

This plover runs with great rapidity 
and takes short flights out over the waves, 
returning again to run about and feed on 
the shore. Though essentially a beach 
bird, this plover (according to Elliott) is 
by no means unknown in the interior and 
is found in considerable numbers around 
the shores of the Great Lakes, as well as 
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others as far west as Wisconsin. When 
fat the flesh of this bird is very palatable, 
though at times it has a sedgy flavor. 

I have shot these birds when there was 
nothing else to do and enjoyed the stroll 
along the beach and as the birds were 
good to eat had no hesitation in taking 
them; but I am half-inclined to exclude 
them from my list on account of their 
insignificance. 


THE BELTED PIPER. 
The belted piping plover is a similar bird 
in size, appearance and habits. It lives 


- in the Mississippi Valley north to Like 


Winnipeg and is seen occasionally on the 
Atlantic coast—straying from its home 
in the interior in the same way as the 
Eastern bird appears among the Western 
race. I have sometimes shot these birds 
from a boat, and they are fairly good to 
eat. They are easy marks and where 
other game is to be found usually pass 
unnoticed by the gunner. 


THE SNOWY PLOVER. 


This variety is found in the Far West 
from Salt Lake to the Pacific and is com- 
mon on the sea coast of California. It is 
similar in its habits to the piping plover, 
follows the waves as they recede in feed- 
ing and rises rapidly. 


THE MONGOLIAN PLOVER. 


Here we have an extra limital species 
of which but two specimens have been 
taken on Choris Peninsula in Kotzebue 
Sound. 

THE WILSON PLOVER. 


Another beach bird, similar to the semi- 
palmated plover. He is found on both 
coasts from Long Island and California 
south. 

THE MOUNTAIN PLOVER. 

This bird is a true prairie plover, never 
resorting to the beach, but dwelling upon 
the plains away from the water, “‘ prefer- 
ring the grassy districts,” but sometimes 
found in sterile tracts covered with sage 
brush. It is very numerous in New 
Mexico and Arizona and Southern Calif- 
ornia. It feeds upon insects, such as 


grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, ticks and 
possibly worms when available, and is 
often very fat and in fine condition’ As 
this bird presents a fair mark and is good 
to eat it may be considered game, but of 
little importance, as it is found in locali- 
ties where much better birds are abundant. 

The lap-wing concludes the list of true 
plovers, but it is but an occasional visitant 
to Greenland, Long Island and Alaska. 


THE BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. 


The Bartramian sandpiper of the orni- 
thologists is the upland or field plover of 
the sportsman. Wilson named it after 
his friend William Bartram, near whose 
botanic gardens on the banks of the river 
Schuylkill he first found it. Mr. Seton 
of Manitoba says ever since Wilson’s 
time this name has been continually 
thrust into the face of the public, only to 
be as continually rejected. Upland plover 
it continues to be in the East and Quaily 
on the Assiniboine. Doctor Coues says 
it is knowu as the Prairie Pigeon in the 
West and at New Orleans it is the Papa- 
bote. Itisa fine bird of graceful outline; 
of a brown color marked with black and 
buff. There is but little difference in the 
appearance of the sexes. It is a bird 
highly prized by sportsmen and epicures, 
but is of more value on the table than in 
the field. It is a very wild and shy bird 
in the Eastern and Central. States but 
more tame in the West. I have hunted 
them on Long Island without much suc- 
cess and have occasionally shot them in 
the West when in pursuit of other game. 

They have a strong swift flight, and as 
they are usually shot at long range are 
difficult marks, excepting in the Far West 
and South, where they are still quite tame. 
They are usually hunted from a vehicle 
—the hunters driving (as though to pass 
them) within range and jumping out to 
shoot as the birds take wing. This is 
the method of pursuit in New England 
and the Carolinas and in the Western 
States. Doctor Coues says he found this 
bird so tame in Kansas that it was des- 
troyed without the slightest artifice and 
that he has seen them just escape being 
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caught with the crack of a coach whip. 

All writers, sportsmen and epicures 
agree that it is a most delicate bird on 
the table. By many it is placed first on 
the list. Forester says: ‘As far as a 
bonne bouche for the epicure goes, this 
plover is inferior in my judgment to no 
bird that flies, unless it be the canvas- 
back duck, and there with the Chancellor 
I doubt.” “Asa game bird and object of 
pursuit, I do not myself care about him. 
The modus operandi does not suit my 
book or enter- 
tain me; never- 


and Colorado and overruns Kansas and 
Nebraska in large flocks. They are 
abundant in Illinois and the Indian Terri- 
tory and the Dakotas, but they leave the 
latter States early, and Doctor Coues says 
he found but few birds in North Dakota 
the 1st of September—although the yel- 
low legs, big and little, were still very 
abundant. According to Mr. Hough, 
they do not decoy regularly enough to 
warrant the use of decoys and the shooter 
need not waste time in putting out a 

flock. Ina 





theless, there is 
much skill dis- 
played in cir- 
cumventing, 
or, as Major |). 
Docherty 
would say, sur- 
rounding, this 
wily bird,. and, 
as frequently 
a very large 
number may 
be brought to 
bag, it is with 
some persons 
a very favorite 
sport.” , 
These birds 
are very abun- 
dant in Texas 
and Colonel 














Cochran of the 
Sixth Infantry, 
U. S A. 
forms me that he has made large bags 
of them—driving out on the prairie in 
the ambulance or wagon and getting 
down to shoot. 

A friend of mine who resides in Texas 
says they can in a few hours kill an im- 
mense number of birds, but the approach 
is always made in a vehicle or on horse- 
back. There are thousands of birds in a 
flock on the Texas prairies. 

Mr. Hough says this bird fairly swarms 
at times on the. lower tablelands of Utah 


THE UPLAND PLOVER. 
Painted for Sports Afield by D. W. Huntineton. 


few instances 
he shot them 
over decoys 
made of dead 
birds but could 
hardly say that 
they drew in to 
the flock nor is 
it certain that 
they will pay 
more than the 
slightest atten- 
tion to a good 
imitation of 
their whistle. 

They are es- 
pecially fond 
of ground that 
has been re- 
cently burned 
over. 

Mr. Dresser 
says this bird 
is much sought 
after by epi- 
cures, and with good reason, as he never 
tasted a better bird. In some instances 
it was so fat as to burst open on falling 
to the ground. 

The proper gun and load with which 
to shoot these plover is in my opinion 
the same as suggested for the golden 
plover. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


——___ 








FisH1NG articles of an informing nature 
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BIG LARAMIE FISHING. 


By E. B. GORTON. 


O attempt the recital of events during 
an outing which was nothing but a 
series of happy days, is very prosy work. 
One day is much like another; yet the 
combined series of days was much like a 
bouquet of roses or dahlias, formed of 
different shades of color, charming in de- 
tail and something to linger over as a 
whole. I am not fond of the danger ele- 
ment. A broken bone or even a sprain 
is not a pleasing reminiscence. It is more 
comfortable to make a journey without 
fatigue than with utter exhaustion, and I 
am not a seeker after experience of the 
exciting or thrilling kind, excepting such 
as may be gained in deadly conflict with 
a huge trout—deadly for the fish if I win, 
and nothing, excepting tackle, in peril if 
I lose—that is, if I keep my temper. 

It was not poverty of attractions in any 
particular stream that troubled us, when 
Jack and I began to plan for our ‘annual 
trip to haunts in or near the wilderness; 
on the contrary, it was a battle between 
known charms, familiar to both of us, and 
the gaudy pictures painted by those who, 
having “been there,” delighted in tortur- 
ing us with tales of trout as well as heads, 
bodies and tails of specimens to clinch 
their assertions. To some people the 
unknown is always attractive; but when 
there is a time limit upon sport, it is only 
natural that he who seeks it should prefer 
that the said limit be crammed full of 
sport like a sausage skin with its minced 
meat, or at least that the sport should be 
within reach whenever the pilgrim, on 
pleasure bent, should desire it. I believe 
we found what we desired. 

We made our plunge in the darkness, 
literally—our train started at 4:15 a. m. 
—and our terminus early the same eve- 
ning was in a vision of beauty. We 
neared the spot with uncertainty as to 
our welcome, but it was hearty and assur- 
ing, without ostentation, and a bountiful 


supper and a scrupulously clean, sweet- 
smelling bed rounded up the day’s jour- 
ney in a manner that made us feel as 
though the Fates were good to us and 
gave us, as a beginning, affectionate 
thoughts for those who tried to make our 
temporary home a pleasant one.[] 

Such was our advent at Joe Smith’s. 
The smoothest current of life flowed on 
there day after day, each bright with 
some single attraction and all blending 
into a harmonious whole which might 
have faded into a pleasing remembrance 
without evidence to recall had it not been 
for the camera, which caught some points 
in the stream and familiar faces to remain 
with us as souvenirs of the days spent 
there. 

It may appear strange, at the first 
glance, to assert that there are fishing 
and hunting resorts in Colorado which 
may be reached from as far east as Omaha 
(or even further) with almost as much 
ease as from Denver; yet the fact can be 
made clear. The sportsman may leave 
Omaha in the afternoon and the next 
evening he can be forty miles or more 
from the railway with rod, gun and dogs, 
in the midst of as fine sport as a modest 
man may desire, with many of the luxur- 
ies of civilized life at his elbow and the 
objects of his journey within easy reach. 

Northern Colorado has been remote 
from Denver for many years and even 
now many of her sportsmen are not aware 
of its attractiveness. They have turned 
to the westward and southward so con- 
stantly that when these northern streams 
are named they are viewed as outside the 
State limit and, therefore, beyond reach 
or beneath notice. Yet a very early 


breakfast in Denver and a wayside lunch- 
eon en route can be followed by a ranch 
dinner of delicious viands in one of these 
northern nooks. 

Fact, fancy or fertile imagination long 
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ago asserted that the streams of Northern 
Colorado, tributary to and including the 
North Platte, were barren of desirable 
specimens of the trout family. Camping 
parties avoided North Park and pitched 
their tents in Middle Park. Some fol- 
lowed up the Cache la Poudre, but they 
were not many. Denver's contingent 
turned to the south or far west, while 
trout thrived and multiplied in the ne- 
glected streams and awaited discovery. 
Tradition says they were not there when 


plied. A few years afterward a carload 
of Salmo irideus (en route eastward over 
the Union Pacific) was caught in a wreck 
near Laramie and threatened with des- 
truction. As a last resort, with the hope 
that the young fish might be saved, they 
were dumped into the Laramie also, and 
they, too, found congenial waters. But 
the fish ignored the State line and trav- 
elled towards headwaters into Colorado; 
and there they are to-day, increasing in 
number and dimensions, and the anglers 














A BEND IN THE BIG LARAMIE. 
Amateur Photo by J. BINGHAM GorTON. 


the White Man made his first visit. But 
there never existed a more natural home 
for salmo than these streams. Art took 
advantage of these conditions and laid 
the foundation for sport of the keenest 
character. 

Some fifteen years ago Wyoming’s 
Fish Commissioner planted a quantity 
of Salmo fontinalis in the Big Laramie 
River, together with a lesser quantity of 
land-locked salmon. The latter failed to 
thrive and gradually disappeared; while 
the former grew, prospered and multi- 


“] did the fishing,” writes the author. 


are just beginning to become aware of it. 
Of course there are a few who have 
known it for some years; but they have 
guarded the secret and revelled in the 
sport. 

The ranch is located at the junction of 
McIntyre Creek and the Big Laramie, 
and a few miles below the confluence of 
these streams Legard Creek comes into 
the river. There are trout in all of these 
streams; trout of all sizes from an inch 
in length to huge fellows of two, three, 
four or more pounds in weight. The 
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smaller ones you may throw over your 
head in disdain; but you will argue 
with the larger ones and you will coax 
and plead with them, if they be fontinalis, 
before you will see much of them. If it 
be zridzus who tests your lure, there is 
no telling what you will do as he has no 
set formula of procedure. Each seems 
to be a law unto himself, and his code is 
quickly adopted and as quickly repealed 
and a new one substituted while the 
angler (if at all unfamiliar with the spe- 
cies) is wondering what kind of an ich- 
thyological specimen he is contending 
with. 

A small rainbow trout you can toss 
over your head, and may do that with 
indifference. If you are fishing with a 
rake-handle and a clothes-line you may 
treat a large one that way—if you can 
hook him securely. Get fast to a large 
one with ordinary tackle—say a pound 
and a half upwards—and if you don’t find 
him a busy little cyclone then either I 
am no prophet or the fish is sadly out of 
condition and worthless. I thought the 
first one I encountered was looking for 
just such a guy and had taken an extra 
potion of elixir to stimulate his muscles. 

He took the fly for keeps and buried 
the barb beneath the bone, well back on 
the right side of his lower jaw, and appar- 
ently intended to capture line, rod and 
angler also. He gave a hearty pull to 
make sure of the fly and then he started 
for me, head on as a locomotive would 
start for a snow-drift. My first thought 
was that he was “ tender-bitted,” but his 
actions prompted the afterthought that 
he was raging mad! The line slackened 
and I thought he was gone. Then he 
folded himself up on a slippery boulder 
and, suddenly reversing his action, sprang 
into the air, snapping his jaws together, 
shaking his head and tail, and giving me 
a look of malignant hatred which caused 
me to do battle for the slack and back 
out of the water upon a small gravelly 
stretch where I could stand securely and 
where he couldn’t swim. I still labored 
to take up that slack line but he did it 
quicker than I could. Then we had it— 
give and take—until he had tired him- 


self, and as I drew him towards the edge 
of the water and seized him with my 
gloved hand the eye that was turned to- 
ward me had not lost its malevolent look 
while his jaws snapped spitefully. 

Later on when I met Jack his face was 
as full of mirth as a first class comic 
weekly and he shot his queries at me 
fast and fluently, “Have you tackled a 
rainbow yet? Isn’t he a circus?” I 
showed him my antagonist and he quick- 
ly duplicated the sample with a story of 
the combat. It is an old story but the 
experience was new to me. It was like 
being tossed blindfold in a blanket—full 
of unexpected sensations. 

It was after a brief period of that kind 
of fishing in McIntyre Creek that we laid 
our catch out upon a log and took a shot 
at them. I had taken six and my creel 
was heavy enough and I packed the 
camera along the stream while Jack 
coaxed a few more of the skittish crea- 
tures from their haunts in the still pools 
where the shade was darkest beneath the 
overhanging willows. 

Then we laid the whole catch on a 
couple of small logs and took a shot at 
them. They were few in number but the 
weight satisfied us. 

We were told of much larger fish, 
caught earlier in the season, and evidence 
was presented to cause conviction and we 
wished we had been among the early birds 
to visit the place. Our consolation was 
that there were seasons to come and we 
would avail ourselves of a wished-for op- 
portunity to make a longer stay should 
circumstances permit. Others were there 
who had more variety in their sports and 
their guns furnished much game for the 
table. Delicious young sage-chickens, 
ducks, etc., were plentiful for those who 
desired them. Every morning there were 
parties made up for a day in some direc- 
tion and each evening all would gather 
around the sparkling log fire in some one 
of the cabins for stories of the day’s events. 

It was while out with one of these par- 
ties driving up McIntyre Creek that the 
question was debated Whether a coyote 
will try to killa dog? A fine Irish set- 


ter belonging to one of the party was with 
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us. As he was running along near the 
willows which fringed the stream a coy- 
ote came from cover and ran after him. 
A call caused the dog to turn back and 
he made his best time, while the beast, 
with open mouth, galloped after him. 
The coyote abandoned pursuit when less 
than fifty feet from us and took to the 
bush again while one of our number was 
trying to get a shell into his shot-gun. 
Then, as we went on, the beast came out 
again and the same course was followed 


His post-office address is Gleneyre, Lari- 
mer County, Colorado, and he is the 
postmaster. You leave the Union Pacific 
road at Laramie, Wyo., and the drive can 
easily be made between II a. m. and 6 
p.m. The road is mostly level—over 
the Laramie Plains—and the portion 
over Horse Ranch Pass into the favored 
Glen furnishes a pleasing variety to the 
monotony of the long level stretch. 

It was early in the morning when we 
left there and when we reached the sum- 





OUR FIRST DAY’S CATCH ON McINTYRE CREEK. 
Mr. Gorton writes: “All except the three small ones weighed about a pound each.” 
both Salmo Fontinalis and Salmo Irideus. 


as before. But, just as the coyote was 
entering the willows, the shot from two 
shells shivered the leaves above, below 
and on each side of him, and the way he 
humped his back showed that some of 
them had touched him. Then the party 
argued as to whether the beast would do 
more than try to play with the dog or 
whether the play would end in a quarrel 
in which the dog would get much the 
worst of it. Quien sabe? The problem 
was not worked out in our presence. 
Would you like to visit Joe Smith's? 


The photo shows 


mit of the Pass the sun’s rays over the 
low mountains on the east painted the 
tops of the ‘Medicine Bow Range on the 
west a series of brilliant colors. Joe 
brought us out and we stopped on the 
Pass while the camera caught a bird’s- 
eye view of the delightful place we had 
left behind. The picture would not 
amount to much to one who is not 
familiar with the locality, but we prize it 
as a finale to the bunch of similar souve- 
nirs which we brought away with us. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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“Querido, a ti te amo,” 


Guadalajara, Mexico. Joun JAmeEs Davies. 





IN MEXICO. 


“In Castilian accents low, 
Whisper softly ere I go, 
Manuela, muchachita, HED 
Dark skinned maid of Mexico, 
Dost thou love me?—Si 6 No?” 


Thus I pleaded, long ago, 
In the old historic town 
Where the tropic stars looked down 
On a bosom bare and brown, 
Where in trellis’d patio 
Dwelt a maid of Mexico. 





Soft the lang’rous south winds blow 
Where the sefioritas gay 
Throng the plaza, as the day 
Melts in purple tints away; 

Hand in hand with Beauty go 

Love and Mirth in Mexico. 


Who such blest delights can know 
Under skies less clear and blue? 
Where rules Love so warm and true? 
Marvel not; the fire that drew 

First the shaft from Cupid’s bow 





Flashed from eyes in Mexico! | 
As the regnant sun dips, lo! 
Near the battlemented town 
Popocatepetl’s crown 
Golden javelins shoots down, 
From whose flaming tips the snow 
Steals the ruddy afterglow. 
In the plaza walks below, 
Drunk with love, divinely slain, 
Moves the caballero train, 
Half barbaric—sired of Spain; 
But my heart’s delight can show 
Purest blood of Mexico! 
“Dost thou love me?—Si 6 No?” 
Flash her eyes with passion rare, 
Throbs her bosom brown and bare, 
While, as vesper on the air, 


Floats at eve in Mexico. 
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A “SCRAP “AT SEA: 


As Retold by CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





HE Red Hawk lay in the harbor 
or roadstead of . . . . with 
her anchor under foot and the last cask 
of sweet spring water was lowered to its 
place in the hold. A drowsy air crept 
off the coast, and uncertain gleams of 
moonlight struggled through the warm 
and cloudy skies. As the lighter cast 
off and moved away upon the obscure 
face of the water, the main hatch had 
been covered and lashed securely, the 
sails were loosed from the gaskets, and 
in a moment more the schooner would 
have been rippling along her outward 
course. 

The order to up anchor had in fact 
been given, when a small rowboat ap- 
peared astern and under the port counter; 
what took place we of the crew were not 
sure, but the steward told us afterward 
that the woman whom we saw taken from 
the boat had begged the captain, ‘ Por el 
; amor de Dios’’ to allow her to come 
aboard. Almost as soon as we had received this unexpected passenger, and had 
whipped on deck the skiff in which she had come out to us, a sharp order was 
given, the capstan clicked a moment, and as the anchor came home, the white sails 
rose aloft from the booms, the jib rattled quickly into place, and we heard the 
tinkle of water at the bows. 

The next morning we found the lady had not come alone; there being on 
board a wiry-looking darkey of uncertain race who could not be induced to give us 
a word of explanation as to the mystery in which we had been involved. 

It having been told us that the Hawk was bound to Trinidad, we were not at 
all surprised to find her headed in a direction quite the opposite. In shifting one 
of the small but heavy cases below, to make better stowage for the water-casks, 
one of the boards had been stove in, revealing the barrels of several rifles; we had, 
in fact, tacitly understood that we had embarked on a filibustering expedition, and, 
although we carried no recruits, we expected the Cubans could make good use of 
our cargo. We were now thirty days from Boston, and, although probably unsus- 
pected, a sharp lookout was kept for any cruiser that might happen along. 

The afternoon came and drew to a close, the wind swung round and back again, 
and died away, while Captain Porter walked uneasily up and down the quarter-deck. 
As the light grew dim, the lady came up from below, assisted by the darkey, who 
evidently was her servant. I could see how anxiously she looked about the horizon, 
and the apparent relief she felt at seeing but the faint blue hills of Hayti off the port 
quarter. I was close enough to her, as she looked around, to see that she was a 
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Spanish lady, evidently in great distress 
of mind, and a young and magnificently 
beautiful woman. The attention the Cap- 
tain showed her was no more than her 
due,but the sailors nudged each other as 
they passed, and agreed with each other 
about a matter of which they afterwards 
found they had been profoundly ignorant. 

At eight bells the lady went below 
again; there was trouble in the air, and 
as we looked across the sea ahead to 
where a sullen glow of daylight still could 
be seen, we heard the quiet cursing of 
the man at the wheel, who was trying to 
keep the course in the shifting and un- 
certain breeze. The schooner, as she 
rolled from side to side, stirred ripples of 
glowing phosphorescent waves, until I, 
who had not been a sailor many days, 
could imagine them to be the golden hair 
of white-faced sea-maids keeping the ves- 
sel company. There was a far-off kind- 
ling cloud in the east that lit and dark- 
ened with ghostly flashes and gave indi- 
cations of a thunder-storm. At midnight 
the moon had risen half-way to the zenith, 
the clouds had passed away, and over 
the ocean an absolute silence reigned. 
The water along the sides made not a 
sound, but seemed like oil. I watched it 
curiously, waiting for the change of the 
watch, leaning over the side, and cas- 
ually noticed that the dead-light of the 
lady’s cabin was open, as I could see 
from the occasional gleam of the little 
curtain as it fluttered in and out. 

The bell amidships rang, and the eighth 
stroke had fairly died away, when a long 
and agonizing shriek rang out from the 
cabin—so clear, so pitiful, so like the 
greeting we reserve for the Vision of 
Sudden Death that in a moment every 
man of the ship’s company was awake. 
As I listened to the tumult in the cabin, 
I heard the impatient questions of Captain 
Porter, but could distinguish no words of 
the answers except these four: ‘ Mi ma- 
rido! mi marido!” and “El vapor!” 
[Spanish for a steamer]. 1 inferred, and 
it proved correctly, that the lady was in 
fear of her husband, but why with so 
sudden an outburst of terror I could not 
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imagine. Neither could I imagine what 
meant her talking of a steamer, unless 
she had been crazed by her dreams; but 
as I walked forward, out of hearing of 
the voices of the crew, who had gathered 
aft, I fancied at first, and soon was sure, 
that I heard the puffing of steam between 
us and the land; listening until there 
could be no doubt, I hurried aft and noti- 
fied the Second Mate, who called the 
Captain ondeck. All hands were ordered 
to be silent and it was soon apparent that 
a steamer was running in our direction 
off-shore. 

After a moment’s time below, during 
which the terrified voice of the lady was 
again heard, the Captain ordered us to 
wear ship; and as soon as the order had 
been executed and the sheets were once 
more taut, every available sail was set, 
including a great squaresail forward— 
something out of the ordinary in the 
equipment of a fore-and-aft schooner. In 
spite of our attempt to run, the steamer 
was steadily approaching, and to our sur- 
prise the helm was shifted, the vessel laid 
aback, and all sail stowed except the jib 
and half the mainsail—just enough to 
keep the Hawk under way. This had 
scarcely been done when the steamer was 
seen rolling through the uneasy waters, 
with a great and luminous surge beneath 
her bows. As she passed to windward, 
a hundred yards distant, she slowed and 
stopped ; we next expected the display of 
her search-light, but we soon made her 
out in the moonlight to be a small vessel 
—not a man-of war, but apparently a 
yacht. And then she hailed: 

“Oheé! la goleta !” 

“QOhé!’’ was Captain Porter’s only 
reply. 

“Qué goleta es ?’’ (What schooner is: 
that ?) 

“Fl navio de guerra de los Estados 
Unidos Red Hawk!” (Zhe United States 
man-of-war Red Hawk). That was the 


answer of our captain, and we were right 
in guessing that it was intended to keep. 
the other vessel from boarding or closing 
in upon us before daylight. While there 
was a possibility of our vessel being a war 
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ship, the officers of the undoubtedly Span- 
ish steamer would not dare to molest us, 
but it was not so sure that the flag would 
protect a merchantman. 

It was nearing dawn, the strange 
steamer still within pistol shot, when the 
Captain called all hands aft. We had 
been wondering what was to come, and 
silently bunched in front of the break of 
the quarter-deck as he stood waiting to 
address us. After a moment of silence, 
he spoke: 

‘‘Men,” he began, almost doubtfully, 
‘‘T want to state a case and will abide by 
your decision. Last night, as we sailed, 
you know that a lady was taken on board 
this vessel, with her servant. She gives 
her name as Sefiora De Luque, wife of 
the captain of the port we have just left. 
The negro swears to her story, with tears 
in his eyes, that she has been beaten and 
abused by her husband; that her life is 
threatened, and is in danger; and that 
the deck of the Red Hawk is the only 
place that has offered her any chance of 
escape. The vessel to windward is most 
likely the port revenue cutter, and the 
man who hailed us is the husband of this 
woman. He is probably in full command, 
and, if the words of the lady and the negro 
are to be believed, he intends to take her 
by force from this vessel, and the question 
that I ask you to decide is whether or not 
we allow him to do it. I have no au- 
thority to give you orders to fight; I be- 
lieve the lady tells the truth, and she cer- 
tainly is in mortal fear. But, to be fair 
with you, I cannot prove what she says, 
and I want you to let me know in twenty 
minutes what you decide. If it is to be 
put to vote, count the officers on the 
lady's side—to the last.”’ 

It seemed at first, as we conferred to- 
gether, that we should easily agree to 
resist any attempt of the Spaniards to 
take the lady against her will; but some 
of the more cautious among the crew— 
men who had wives and children at home 
—seemed to think the unsupported story 
of a strange woman hardly enough to 
justify them in making their own wives 
widows and their own children orphans ; 
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there was no display or evidence of fear, 
no heat in the discussion, but it soon was 
apparent that the matter was not to be 
decided emotionally. 

‘‘We want to hear her tell her own 
story,” was the answer taken to the Cap- 
tain, ‘and if we believe it, you can count 
upon us—every man as long as he can 
stand against the rail.” 

For half an hour not a word was heard 
from the officers, nor. did the lady appear ; 
but we heard the clatter of weapons, and 
a dozen rifles were brought up and laid 
on the cabin skylight. We stood, irreso- 
lutely waiting the next turn of affairs, 
noticing that the steamer was hovering 
doubtfully to windward, as if waiting for 
the sunrise before making a move. It 
was quite distinctly light, however, when 
we saw the lady passenger appear at the 
companion-way, supported by the Cap- 
tain and the Mate. She advanced to the 
same place the Captain had taken in 
speaking to us, and when she lifted her 
eyes and looked in our faces, I felt, in 
every fibre of my body, ashamed of our 
hesitation to undertake her defence. 

For a moment she looked at us with- 
out speaking; she was wrapped with a 
heavy shawl, held closely about her 
throat with her left hand, and her head 
was bare (except for its splendid wealth 
of hair, arranged in the most careful and 
attractive manner). When she began to 
speak her voice gave evidence of the 
emotion that controlled her, and it was 
some time before she found courage to 
speak distinctly. She seemed to believe 
her life to be in the balance and could 
scarcely keep her eyes from looking to- 
wards the other vessel. What little she 
said was in Spanish, and even if we had 
all understood it, she could say nothing 
to prove her claim of persecution or that 
her life would be in danger if we gave her 
up to her pursuers. 

She stopped, as if struggling with her- 
self; her hands clutched convulsively at 
the folds of her shawl, and her face be- 
came as pale as death; with a desperate 
movement she drew the covering from 
her shoulders, holding it all before her 
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bosom, and, to our surprise and con- 
fusion, leaving her back and shoulders 
exposed to the gaze of the ship’s com- 
pany as she faced about. There were 
some of us swore beneath our breath; 
there were some that groaned; but most 
of us shut our teeth together and clenched 
our fists: the delicate skin of the woman 
who asked us to protect her was crossed 
with angry stripes and blackened with the 
bruises of heavy blows. I could see, and 
pointed it out to the others, a place upon 
one of her shoulders. that showed the 
print of a brutal hand—where the marks 
of fingers were livid upon the tender flesh. 
The lady remained for a moment motion- 
less ; then sank suddenly and lifelessly to 
the deck. _ As the grasp of her hands re- 
laxed, the garment before her bosom fell 
away, and, before the watchful servant 
could wrap it again about her, we had 
seen that she had not found courage to 
reveal a half of the injuries she bore. 

There was one man spoke at last, while 
most of us were cursing the husband who 
had so terribly abused the woman before 
us, and he stepped further aft and reached 
his hand out for one of the rifles: 

‘“‘T guess we think about the same, but 
I'm talking for myself: and /’d like a gun 
and a pocket full of shells.”’ 

This was the man we called the Moose 
Killers—a raw-boned son of Northern 
Maine and one of the men who had ob- 
jected to any rashness in coming to a 
decision. Everybody followed his exam- 
ple and as arms seemed to be plentiful 
we soon presented a dangerous if not a 
martial appearance. Some of the crew 
had evidently never before handled a 
breech-loader, and were hardly likely to 
be of much service in case of trouble. 
The next half-hour was spent in showing 
them how to use the rifles, and in whip- 
ping on board the two ship’s boats we 
had carried, in whaler fashion, on davits. 

The steamer began to fire up while the 
sun was yet behind the horizon, and her 
smoke drifted down across our decks. 
There was little breeze stirring and the 
Red Hawk barely held her way. As the 
sun arose a boat left the steamer and was 
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soon alongside, and a gorgeously uni- 
formed official (who proved to be De 
Luque, the port captain who had fined 
the Hawk two hundred dollars for a 
pretended irregularity) rather excitedly 
climbed on board and mounted the quar- 
ter-deck where Captain Porter awaited 
him. 

The rifles supplied to the crew were 
concealed and only the lazy flapping of 
the Stars and Stripes on the gaff gave 
token of defiance in answer to the heated 
demands of the Spaniard. His question 
obtaining only evasive answers or none 
at all, he next demanded. to search the 
ship, with much show of authority. Our 
Captain only shook his head, with a grim 
smile—pointing to the flag and the shore. 
We were on the high seas and might defy 
him under any circumstances. 

De Luque seemed to lose his self-con- 
trol and suddenly attempted to make his 
way to the cabin entrance. Without in- 
terfering with his movements, the Mate 
deftly closed the doors of the companion- 
way in his face. The scene ended in his 
being ordered out of the schooner and in 
an attempt of the crew of his boat to 
come on board. One of them was dis- 
figured for unclassical language, and half- 
a-dozen rifles unobtrusively caused the 
others to retreat. I have heard cursing, 
but never have I so well heard illustrated 
the flexibility of the Castilian—American 
tongue. We were treated to all the epi- 
thets they could command, and, threaten- 
ing our lives and the sinking of the ship, 
the boat-load of scoundrels returned to 
the steamer. 

We had a crew of ten men and three 
officers, but the Violeta (this was the 
steamer'’s name) evidently had an extra 
complement, and we at once saw they 
intended to make trouble. You may 
pick up anywhere a lot of men on the 
Spanish Main or in the Antilles, and you 
will find them sufficiently possesscd of 
the military spirit to make excellent cut- 
throats. We had no reason to think they 
would leave a man or a plank to testify 
against them if they attacked us. Their 
force was easily three to one, and, al- 
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though we heard the purring of the rising 
breeze in the shrouds, we saw with dis- 
may the unmasking of a machine gun 
amidships, over which a great tarpaulin 
had been thrown. Two men took po- 
sition behind the terrible weapon and it 
is no reflection on the bravery of the 
crew of our vessel that every man sought 
shelter at once. 


The moose hunter had lodged a ball 
somewhere in the firing mechanism, and 
it was easily to be seen from their attempts 
to work it that the gun was out of the 
fight for the present. 

There was a great scurrying on board 
the Violeta and as we gradually forged 
ahead we saw the crew were being armed. 
Rifle barrels and machetes gleamed in 














‘* There were some of us swore beneath our breath; there were some that groaned; but most 
of us shut our teeth together and clenched our fists.”’ 


Up in the main crosstrees the moose 
hunter was eyeing the enemy anxiously. 
We heard the Captain’s voice suddenly 
calling him from the deck: 

‘Aloft there, Crabtree! what are you 
about ?”’ 

The answer was a whip-like crack of 
a Navy rifle, and one of the men behind 
the Spaniard’s Maxim gun threw up his 
hands and sprang backwards with an oath. 


the growing light, but the steamer lay 
inert. The-breeze grew gently till the 
sails no longer flapped in and out, and at 
half a mile’s distance we began to think 
De Luque had come to his senses. The 
Mate, who had been gazing steadily to 
windward, called to the Captain to look 
at a squall that was breeding and spread- 
ing ominously. 

About g o’clock the Violeta steamed 
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rapidly towards us from her position 
slightly to leeward—moving in almost 
the same line as the Hawk. The differ- 
en.e of speed was so small that some five 
or six minutes elapsed before she drew 
near our quarter. When sixty yards away 
we saw that some twenty men were 
grouped in the starboard waist and that 
they were armed. It was their intention, 
apparently, to board and overpower us— 
thinking us likely to be an easy prey. 
But they had yet a few tricks to learn. 

The rolling motion of the vessels was 
not great enough to make it very danger- 
ous to lay alongside and once they could 
grapple and lash fast, the schooner would 
become unmanageable. She was very 
nearly close-hauled, but just before the 
Vieleta was within a stone’s throw (or, as 
the sailors say, a toss of a biscuit) Cap- 
tain Porter gave the wheel a shift and she 
payed off enough to be ly the sails and to 
send her spinning along. The Violeta, as 
expected, at once followed suit and both 
vessels now had the wind abeam and were 
nearly lapping, when our foresail halliards 
were let go and the sail came down like 
a flash; the schooner shot into the wind 
as quickly as a wild duck swerves from 
the whistle of shot. As she dipped her 
bows squarely into the swell, the main 
boom swung amidships and across the 
deck, and the foresail, with every man 
but one at the halliards, rose like a puff 
of smoke to place; as the sheets set taut, 
the breath of the coming squall whipped 
through the shrouds, the schooner with 
the joyous flight of a swallow dipped into 
the hollow seas and the Violeta was left 
furiously puffing astern in the act of 
changing her course to follow us. 

For an hour her subsequent move- 
ments were those of a blinded bear and 
the comparative ease with which we 
eluded her every attempt to close upon 
us seemed only to add to the rage of her 
commander. 

To our dismay, as she steamed aim- 
lessly some distance abeam, as if resting 
herself, we heard the shrill scream and 
patter of bullets aloft and almost at the 
same instant the cracker-like popping of 
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their machine gun. The Violeta's roll 
had sent the first bullets flying through 
our crosstrees and several holes gleamed 
in the lift of the mainsail. 

A string of Androscoggin oaths rippled 
gently from the perch on which sat the 
moose hunter, but as the steady stream 
of bullets flew gradually closer to our 
heads, the scene of trouble was shifted to 
the deck. For an instant there was a 
crashing of missiles against the bulwarks, 
a yell from one of the men who held aloft 
a bleeding hand, and again, for a few sec- 
onds only, as we knew too well, the 
deadly shower swung higher and away 
aloft. 

Twice the rifle in the crosstrees cracked 
and with the second shot the Maxim 
stopped. Crabtree had dropped the 
gunner dead (as we afterwards learned) 
and twice in succession disabled those 
who attempted to continue his work. 

Meanwhile our crew had begun to do 
a little shooting on their own account, 
and although preferring shelter managed 
to waste a great many loads of Du Pont 
Smokeless, this being one of the cases of 
much fire and little smoke. 

At last the Violeta made straight at us, 
with no other object than to run us down 
and disable us. Captain Porter gave his 
orders as quickly as possible but before 
we could wear and run free, in this way 
showing our heels, the st amer smashed 
into our port-quarter, glanced along the 
side of the Hawk and lay crowding and 
grinding against her plates and planks. 
In five minutes, probsbly a hundred shots 
were exchanged and at least a dozen men 
wounded in various degrees. At last 
ten of the Violeta's fighting contingency 
swarmed over our dicks before we luffed 
enough to drift apart. 

In five minutes we had them either 
knocked down or tied with ropes and 
finally secured to the rails to keep the 
Spaniard from firing at us. 

We wasted no time and were soon able 
to take breath again. The first thing we 
saw was a scuffle on the starboard side of 
the ’midships deck: a struggle ending in 
a draw—the two men separating with a 
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desperate effort, only to stand glaring 
and seeking to gain some kind of advan- 
tage before renewing the contest. I think 
we rather enjoyed seeing the two enemies 
were De Luque and the negro servant. 

For a few seconds only they stood in 
this attitude, with no weapons in their 
hands, and for that reason anxiously 
measuring each other’s strength. They 
grappled with a desperate rush at last 
and as they clinched fell over against the 
rail. The struggle was short and fierce, 
until, at an upward roll of the starboard 
side, they toppled over into the sea. As 
they struck they separated, and De 
Luque was striking out to get clear of 
the schooner, when the negro made sav- 
agely after him, blowing the salt water 
from his nostrils like a porpoise. 

I was but a few yards distant, looking 
over the side at the affair, when De Luque 
(whose strength was evidently failing) 
looked over his shoulder into the fiendish 
face of his foe. No one who saw him 
will ever forget the cowardly horror in 
the woman-beater’s eyes. And then the 
negro, lashing the water with one hand, 
struck him with the other—once, twice, 
and a third time—till he sank with a cry 
for help: a cry that, under the waves, 
rose 'to the surface in a few white bubbles 
—growing smaller till they ceased. 

The negro then swam to the main 
chains and easily climbed on board, at 
once making his way to the cabin to in- 
form his mistress of her husband’s death. 
We found four of our men wounded, and 
one of them so dangerously that only 
for the appearance towards noon of an 
English gunboat he would have died for 
want of surgical aid. 

We were about to put our captives into 
the boat that had been sent from the 
steamer, when the Sefiora sent for our 
Captain and came on deck to meet him. 
After a moment of earnest talking, Cap- 
tain Porter ordered the Vzoleta’s boat to 
return with the negro as a passenger, 
and when it again left the steamer he 
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held in his arms a three-year-old boy— 
the only child of the De Luques. 

The expression of delight upon the 
boy’s face as he spied his mother was the 
most conclusive evidence that could have 
been adduced in her favor. 

Twenty minutes afterwards the mother 
and child went on board the Violeta in 
charge of her first officer, who had been 
misled by. De Luque into attacking the 
Hawk by lies that need not be related. 
As a friend of the Sefiora’s he was hor- 
rified at learning of her being the ob- 
ject of De Luque's illegal attempt, and, 
although nearly as much to blame, his 
apologies were as ample as the gravity 
of the offence permitted. 

At noon the Violeta was out of sight 
on her way home, and, after speaking the 
English gunboat, we proceeded towards 
the Cuban coast, where we landed ammu- 
nition enough to kill, in the hands of 
good marksmen, every human being on 
the island. 

The moose hunter almost cried when 
he estimated that probably .g99 per cent. 
of this beautiful shipment of shells would 
be wasted. He was not blood-thirsty but 
practical. 

The scrimmage was never officially 
reported and the death of De Luque was 
duly certified to before his wife left us as 
accidental. 

A year afterwards I saw the Sefiora 
in Havana with her second husband, the 
former commander of the Viole¢a. 


* * * * 


The foregoing story as related by one 
of the Red Hawk's crew, a college boy, 
necessarily is to!d under the disguise of 
fictitious names. It is not safe for any 
person or any ship, known as having 
been engaged in filibustering or contra- 
band trade in the interests of Cuba Libre, 
to enter Spanish ports. It means all the 
trouble the Don can cause without war- 
fare openly. 


Denver, Colorado, 
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THE WOOD RAT. 





After considerable trouble I have suc- 
ceeded in getting a snap-shot at a wood 
rat, as per photograph enclosed. This 
remarkable llttle animal is generally called 
a mountain rat and by some is known as 
a “trade” rat. Webster defines it as “a 
rat of the Southern States, found in the 
woods.” Probably the ones referred to 
are identical with those found here in 
Montana. I know but little regarding 
their geographical distribution, save 
that there are none in some of the 
Middle States and a great many in 
the mountainous portions of this and 
adjoining States. They very much re- 
semble the common barn rat—the main 
difference being a somewhat larger head 
and a hairy tail. Their habits are differ- 
ent and they have a peculiar smell—an 
odor much on the same order as the 
minks, muskrats, etc. Their habitat is in 
the mountains, where they live among the 
rocks and in hollow logs. Occasionally 
one of their nests is found, four or five 
feet from the ground, in a bushy tree; 
sometimes it will be on the ground among 
a cluster of trees; and Jess often, on large 
rough rocks. The tree nests are as large 
as a barrel; those on the ground and rocks 
are much larger—several men who spend 
much time in the mountains having told 
me they had seen some as large as a 
small haystack. As there is nothing else 
for them to eat, it is supposed that they 
live on pine-nuts and berries which they 
cache, like many other animals, for their 








winter’s supply. They frequently, how- 
ever, take up their abode in cellars, barns 
and other out-houses on ranches and in 
towns. The flat-roofed, dirt-covered log 
cabins of the miner or wood-chopper, be 
it occupied or deserted, is also a favcrite 
camping place. They are nocturnal. 
At least, they rarely “show up” during 
the day when any one is around. After 
the lights are out and everything is quiet, 
their advent is announced by a series of 
sounds, described as “ Thump—thump— 
thump!” which is thought to be produced 
by striking the tail against the floor or 
other object. There is some doubt about 
this; although one man told me he had 
seen it done. The noise has been loud 
and prolonged enough to badly scare 
lonely occupants “out of their boots.” 

The remarkable peculiarity of these 
rats is their universal habit of carrying 
off innumerable articles for which they 
have no earthly use, and which, it seems, 
would cause them actual discomfort. 
They have repeatedly been the unsus- 
pected cause of getting innocent people 
into trouble and, in some cases, very seri- 
ous trouble. They have caused good 
friends to become biiter enemies—to 
look upon each other as veritable sneak 
thieves. Pet crows and magpies, and oc- 
casionally a pet squirrel, will do such 
things on a small scale; but they are 
not in it with these curious little cusses. 
A gentleman who has a logging camp 
on the Blackfoot River missed a half- 
bushel of dried apples which were in a 
box in the cook house. Some of the 
































NATURAL HISTORY. 


employées were suspected; but their re- 
putations were saved when the apples 
were found in a pile on the roof of the 
cabin, where they had been taken by a 
rat. A huckster had several sacks of 
peanuts stowed on the ground floor of 
his barn. Before missing any he acci- 
dentally found about 100 pounds of them, 
up in the loft, neatly piled up. He was 
very much mystified and reluctant to be- 
lieve it was done by arat. Some hunters 
camped in a deserted cabin. They left 
their cooking outfit, with some cartridges 
in a box, during their absence over night. 
On returning the next day, not a knife, 
fork, tin cup or cartridge could be found 
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on the window sill. The next morning 
they were gone. The situation was ex- 
tremely embarrassing to all parties. The 
miner finally took his leave, feeling pretty 
sore, and the family was in a state of mind 
not easily described. Several weeks after- 
wards a rat’s nest-was found among some 
old logs near by and in it were the nug- 
gets and several other things that had as 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Another and more exciting affair oc- 
currred near Bearmouth. A man who 
lived in a cabin was constantly missing 
various articles—among them being about 
a dozen sticks of dynamite. He was “on 
to the racket,” but he never could catch 











THE WOOD RAT. 
Amateur Photo by Dr. W. B. Parsons, Missoula, Montana. 


and it was reasonably supposed that they 
had been stolen. A large rat’s nest was 
- noticed on an old bunk in one corner of 
the room and, on going through it, every 
missing article was found uninjured. The 
next night they set a box with triggers 
and baited it with a bright tin top of a 
fruit can. After they had gone to bed 
there was a forced silence for some time, 
when that old familiar “Thump-thump— 
thump!” was heard and presently down 
went the box and Mr. Rat was a prisoner. 

Several years ago a travelling miner 
stopped at a rancher’s cabin for the night. 
During the evening he showed the family 
some nice gold nuggets and after all had 
ceased admiring them they were placed 


the rat. The nest was finally located in 
an old threshing machine which stood 
about 100 yards off. Being very much 
incensed, he stepped back to his cabin, 
got his Winchester and opened fire on 
the nest, with results somewhat different 
from what he expected. The ball hit 
and exploded a stick of dynamite which 
in turn exploded the others—blowing the 
old machine into smithereens and the rat, 
too—as neither hair nor hide nor even a 
greasy spot was left. ‘“ He burnt the barn, 
but he got the rat.” 

A surveyor who lives in Missoula lost 
a heavy leather case in which was a tran- 
sit instrument and a small compass. It 
was found some weeks afterwards 
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“onawed full of holes,’ which represented 
a whole lot of work. The compass was 
gone but, no doubt, will some cay be 
found in a rat’s nest. Much-needed ar- 
ticles have sometimes been found in these 
nests, away out in the mountains, that 
evidently were stolen from parties who 
had temporarily camped there. 

The reason for calling them “trade” 
rats is because they often leave some arti- 
cle in the place of one taken. For in- 
stance, a rat goes out on a foraging ex- 
pedition. He comes across something 
that tickles his fancy; starts home with 
it, and on his circuitous return sees some- 
thing else that tickles it more—when he 
trades,and hence the name. The bite of 
these rats is said to be poisonous, although 
I’ve been unable to authenticate it. A 
friend told me that, while tearing up one 
of their nests, the old female ran out with 
her young ones hanging to her teats. I 
once saw a mouse do the same thing 
and it was such a funny sight that I al- 
lowed her to escape to a place of safety. 
The young ones were quite small and 
hairless but they held on for dear life 
while the old one waddled away, thus 
handicapped, in a most ludicrous manner. 
It seems impossible that any animal, 
without teeth, could hold onto anything 
with its mouth alone firmly enough to be 
dragged a considerable distance. In such 
cases, suction undoubtedly “cuts a figure.” 
I am reminded of an experience under- 
gone once when a small boy which is 
somewhat pertinent to this subject. Sev- 
eral of us were out in the woods (on 
Sunday of course) when our dog “treed” 
something in a hollow log. Very fool- 
ishly, I ran my arm into the log, clean up 
to the shoulder (I'll never do it again), 
when I had strong reasons for believing 
that a den of rattlesnakes had been en- 
countered. Something bit my hand and 
no time was lost in pulling it out and with 
it—ahold of it—came an opossum which 
curled over and “ possumed” on us suc- 
cessfully. We thought it was dead— 
didn’t know why—and took turns in 
carrying it home by the tail. It was 


thumped and kicked around like a foot 
ball. During this thoughtlessly cruel sport, 
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a little, young, naked ‘possum, about the 
size of a mouse, was noticed protruding, 
tail first, out of her pocket. None of us 
knew before that an opossum had a 
pocket; that the teats were inside of it; 
that the young were carried in it. In 
fact, we knew nothing at all about it. A 
boyish investigation was made and thir- 
teen little, hairless possums were discov- 
ered in her pocket—the first and only ones 
ever seen by me,although raised in a 
‘possum country. very one of them was 
grown fast and tight to a teat, and this 
explained why the first one we saw did 
not fall out of the pocket. In pulling 
them off the teats (which was somewhat 
difficult), the mouths of the young ones 
and the teats of the old one were lacerated 
and bled quite freely. possums con- 
ceive and carry their young the same as 
other quadrupeds. After the period of 
gestation, when they are born and for an 
unknown time afterwards, there’s much 
difference. When labor comes on, the 
pocket (Marsupium) is so adjusted to the 
parts that the young ones are forced into 
it by the contraction of the womb, when 
each one gets hold of a teat and becomes 
attached to it; but for how long is un- 
known to me. Whether, after leaving 
the pocket, they return to it and are 
gradually weaned, is also unknown. 

I once bought an old opossum and her 
six young ones—as large as rats—with 
a view of ascertaining whether they could 
be domesticated. The experiment was 
a complete failure and, after a month’s 
trial, they were liberated. All were very 
shy—especially the young ones; neither 
kindness nor mild starvation having any 
effect. The only thing learned was the 
remarkable prehensile power of the feet 
of the young ones. They would, when 
frightened, grasp the hair on any part of 
the body of the old one—often with only 
one foot, oftener with the two fore ones— 
and hang on, while she carried them as far 
as the limits of the pen would allow. Al- 
though I have seen pictures and have 
heard of the young ones wrapping their 
tails around the old one while on her 
back, these did not do so. 

Missoula, Mont. W.B. Parsons, M.D. 
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IN THE RAFT RIVER COUNTRY. 





It was the first week in October of last 
year, when Friend Chatterton and myself 
concluded we would go over the ridge 
after buckskin. We had been prospecting 
all summer and were working on one of 
our claims when we got venison hungry. 
We had seen several deer within shooting 
distance of camp; also a few head of ante- 
lope. But we never happened to have 
our rifles in our hands at the right time. 
We never had to go more than a quarter- 
of-a-mile for all the sage-hens and jack- 
rabbits a man could use. We were 
camped in what is known as the Park 
Valley country, in the north-western part 
of Utah. And going over a low divide 
would take us onto the head of Johnson 
Creek—one of the tributaries of the head- 
waters of Raft River. So one afternoon 
we packed our blankets and a very small 
supply of grub on our saddle-horses ; 
mounted ; and with our rifles started over 
the Divide. A good steep climb it was, 
too. From the Divide we turned to the 
west along the top of the ridge for a mile 
and a half; at this point we noticed, far 
below us, a spring bubbling in open 
ground. We rode down and made camp 
—hobbling the ponies and turning them 
loose on good grass. The country here 
is a series of low, rolling hills, covered 
with quaking-asp and nut pine. Now and 





then there are open places, with springs 
everywhere. All the cafions are cut down 
very steep and deep. 

We were up before daylight the next 
morning—a hot breakfast putting us in 
fine fettle. Nearly half an inch of ice on 
the spring. Everything white with frost, 
very cold. The first day thought we 
would look the ground over, as we had 
never been here before. Chatterton was 
armed with a 40-65-300 Colt, while I 
carried a 45—70—405 Winchester. Had 
not gone forty yards when we ran into 
three deer tracks, two of which had been 
made that morning. We had gone about 
a mile along the heads of several small 
cafions, seeing nothing but deer tracks, 
pine hens and willow grouse. Coming to 
a large rock we stopped to rest and while 
standing there we noticed a small band 
of range horses nearly two miles off. 
They were acting very queerly—running 
this way and that with their heads up. 
Could not see any reason for it for a min- 
ute or so; but at last noticed a cloud of 
dust coming down the same ridge on 
which the horses were—it being bare, 
save where covered with sage-brush. It 
looked like a small bunch of deer coming 
down on a keen jump. We watched 
them until they sheered off over the ridge 
opposite to us. We figured out about 
where they would land and started for 
the place. Worked along until we got 
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to where we expected to find them and 
very cautiously crawled up and looked 
over a ledge of rocks and below us 200 
yards was a bunch of eleven sheep! Dis- 
gusted! Did not get any deer that day. 
Next day did not see anything but tracks 
until 10 o’clock, when I saw a sage-hen. 
Shot its head off, when the rest of the 
bunch flew across the cafion. Chatterton 
said he would go over and get another 
chicken, as our grub was getting short. 
I stood still, watching the sage-hens, 
when I heard the breaking of dry quak- 
ing-asp limbs coming up the other cajion ; 
but supposed it to be some horses as I 
could see a bunch of them below. All 
of a sudden a band of four deer and two 
fawns jumped across a small open space 
about fifteen feet wide just below me, and 
in a couple of minutes I saw them going 
up the opposite side of the main cajion 
through a thick growth of mountain ma- 
hogany and some 225 yards away. Had 
one shot on the run, but missed. Mr. C. 
was pretty close to them; but just as he 
got over the intervening ledge of rocks 
he had the pleasure of seeing the last one 
go over the hill. Did not see hide or 
hair of that band again. In the evening 
we shot pine hens out of the trees just 
back of camp. It is good sport to shoot 
their heads off, as they are hard to see. 
We killed enough to last two days. 

Had a good start next morning and 
went down a deep cajion, covered thickly 
with a young growth of quaking-asp from 
two to seven feet high. I had been walk- 
ing ahead and watching a sage-hen run- 
ning down the trail some twenty feet 
ahead, when I saw the shoulder of a deer, 
but not plainly. Took a shot and saw 
him jump out of sight; took a few steps 
forward, as I pumped another shell into 
the barrel, when another deer jumped 
into open sight. Aimed at his neck and 
fired. He went down instantly, all in a 


heap. Had just got another shell in when 
deer No. 3 stood in the same place. I 
motioned my friend to come up (he being 
some fifty yards behind) and kill this one. 
The buck stood there a few seconds only; 
turned back his ears and gave one leap 
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and was out of sight before C. could get 
a chance to shoot. When we got up to 
the dead buck we found that he had two 
bullet holes through him. The first shot 
had struck him in the side, breaking six 
ribs and his hind-leg just above the hock 
joint. The second shot struck low down 
on his neck and came out of the side. 
We dressed him, placed him swinging by 
his legs on a pole, and with the same on 
our shoulders started for camp—up hill 
for a long mile. After numerous rests 
we eventually arrived. We put his weight 
at 150 pounds. We had fried venison and 
stewed venison that night, and you can 
bet it was good, too. 

We hunted another day and started up 
six bunches, with all the way from two 
to six in a bunch; but did not get another 
shot. The timber was full of brush with 
the leaves still on them, and you could 
not see twenty yards in any direction. 
You should go there after a good snow 
storm: then you would have grand sport. 
It isa good deer country all through here 
and about thirty miles west of this place 
they tell me there is an abundance of 
black bear and mountain lion. Plenty 
of coyotes, bob cats and some antelope; 
also good trout fishing at this place. As 
we were coming out met several small 
bands of Shoshone Indians going in after 
pine nuts. They said they would “ Heap 
ketchum buckskin plenty soon.” 

Stockton, Utah. SHEL E. BAKER. 

om 

THE gars of our Southern streams 
rarely attack human beings who invade 
their watery domains; yet it sometimes 
happens that bathers are injured by these 
great fish accidentally rubbing against 
their flesh as they are swimming past. 
The teeth of the gar point outwardly from 
their jaws and the lapped scales of their 
armor will cut like saw teeth,as many a 
swimmer—black and white—has learned 
to his sorrow. An eight-foot alligator 
gar of a combative turn could easily 
prove himself a dangerous adversary and 
at best their close proximity is to be 
avoided so long as they are in their native 
element. 
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“ME AND SAM PATCH.”’ 


From a Photo by ANDERSON, Kearney, Nebraska. 





“Me and Sam Patch” Go Rabbit Hunting. 





” 


‘“‘Dat’s all de fur de tale goes,” says 
Unc’ Remus. He’d been talking about 
rabbits, too. A rabbit’s tail zs pretty 
short, but when it is hitched to the rear 
platform of his nibs Leporidae Campestris 
surnamed Rabbit (given name John; vul- 
gar Jack) it sometimes goe a long way. 

I say, Sam Patch, what say to a rabbit 
hunt? It’s edgin’ long towards Christ- 
mas an’ no turkey in sight Next best 
thing is rabbit pot-pie. Is it a go, old 
fellow? Allright. Better get into your 
ulster—it’ll likely be a mite chilly till we 
get fairly to work; then you can lay it 
aside, if you want to. ‘ What do they 
look like?” That’s so; you never saw 
one, did you:? Well, you'll, never forget 
the first appearance of Brer Bob-tail when 


he makes his début. Whist! don’t get 
excited, Sam. You know you got your- 
self into trouble one day when we went 


fishing by giving way to your emotions. - 


Now, if you will just quietly move over 
towards that bit of sage-brush on the 
left, I think you may get a glimpse of 
what we are looking for. Easy, now! 
Ah, I thought so. ‘‘Run’im down,” eh? 
Well, you can ¢ry if you want to. . . 

Why didn’t you follow him, eh? “ Would- 
n't be guilty of chasing a broken-back 
cripple like that?” So! Isee! You're 
a true sport, aren’t you, Sam? Well, you 
look it; and between you an’ me, you’re 
a gentleman’s dog, too. But say, don’t 
you think that fellow you disturbed 
showed a pretty tolerable clip of a gait 
for a full blown cripple? There he is 
now by that little hummock, sitting up 
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on his “behime laigs,” as Unc’ Remus 
would say. Start him up again and study 
his anatomy a little further, Sam. You’re 
out to-day to learn, anyhow. “ Yank the 
blamed ears off’n him ’f I say so,” will 
you? Don’t get sassy, Sam; but we find 
out things by tryin’ an’, as I said before, 
you have my permission to try. Only 
remember that “catchin’ comes afore 
skinnin’.”’ . . . You seem rather 
short of breath, Sam; did you get ’im? 
Oh-h-h. “Couldn’t be expected to 
catch a hybrid monstrosity with six legs, 
an’ four of the six geared on behind to 
jump with!” Ha, ha! that would bea 
serious state of affairs if it were true; but 
your eyes deceived you, Sam. He really 
has only two “behime laigs,” but he has 
an amusing way of swinging them around 
from side to side, and just when you feel 
sure he is headed to starboard, and you 
are planning to head him off by cutting 
‘cross lots, he sort o’ warps ’em over to 
larboard, takes a reef in his off ear and 
ploughs right along on the same old tack 
with that same old sort of a “ life-on-the- 
ocean-wave, bounding - o’er-the-billow” 
motion that fairly makes you sea-sick to 
look at and would give a saw-buck acute 
strabismus to watch. Next thing you 
know he is sitting up on end again with 
his paws crossed in the most devout 
manner and working that Roman nose of 
his up an’ down an’ making faces at you 
in the most aggravating way. Don’t feel 
‘ worked up, Sam, that you didn’t catch 
him. The dog don't wear hair that can 
do it in a straightaway chase, and he 
knows it. You just slide over there and 
stir him up once more and I'll show you 
how to take the conceit out of him. He's 
a good sprinter, but an ounce of No. 3 
shot can catch up with him in mighty 
short order and make him haul in his 
main sheet. (That’s a nautical phrase, 


Sam, that I'll explain to you some day 
when we go to Chicago and take a sail 
with Gran’paw King on Lake Michigan.) 
Now, I could make Brer Rabbit stop 
waggling those big, lonesome ears of 
his’n just as he sits; but I always take 
‘em on the fly—that gives 'em a chance 
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for their lives, don’t you see? and that’s 
something no true-hearted sportsman 
will refuse any kind of game. Now, you 
stir him up as I said, and watch me punc- 
ture one of those big jumps he’s so proud 
of. See? He’s our meat, Sam. Now 
you can “Chaw the blamed ears off’n 
him” if you want to, but spare, Oh, spare 
his off hind-foot and we'll send it to 
Sports AFIELD—just for luck. 
Oh, de ’possum it am juicy 
When de kittle am a-bilin’, 
An’ dey ain’t no sort o’ danger 
Ob de ’coon an’ taters spilin’; 
An’ we would n’ scohn de turkey 
Ef he did n’ roos’ so high; 
But we lubs ole Brer Rabbit 
In er 
big 
pot 
pie! 
Kearney, Nebraska. CLARENCE A. MURCH. 
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THE completion of the Congo railroad 
will probably have a noticeable effect up- 
on the supply of ivory visible in the 
market, but the price of this valuable 
commodity will hardly know a change. 
The immense herds of elephants which 
once inhabited the wilds of Central Africa 
have now practically disappeared, and in 
consequence it is hardly possible that the 
supply of ivory can now ever exceed the 
demand. Ivory traders, in the past, were 
compelled to have the tusks conveyed 
hundreds of miles to the sea coast by 
negro carriers, at an expense of about 
$600.00 a ton, and in consequence ivory 
has always commanded a high price, al- 
though the price originally paid to the 
white and native elephant hunters was 
remarkable only for its insignificance. 
Conditions have now changed, but the 
first cost of tusks has increased in propor- 
tion to the lessened expense incurred in 
transportation. At present Antwerp 
handles the bulk of the trade—the ivory 
being sent down the Congo River by 
the Belgian steamers. 
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Mr. HuntincTon’s next paper (in our 
March issue, will treat of “The Grouse 
of the Woods and Mountains,” and will 
embrace a number of rare illustrations. 
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A PAIR OF LARKS. 





When I was a boy I understood as a 
boy, I spoke as a boy, I acted as a boy; 
and, now that I have become a man, I am 
loath to put away boyish things. There- 
fore, the following incidents are related 
for the amusement of the boys interested 
in our Young Sportsman’s Department. 

In our settlement at Oakville, near the 
Lead Mine District in Northern Illinois, 
a good many years ago, there lived James 
Mack, the eldest young man of the neigh- 
borhood andathorough sportsman. As 
he was the only one among the younger 
people who owned a gun, he was looked 
up to as a sort of hero by all the young 
lads of his acquaintance. I can recollect 
with what pride I used to accept his in- 
vitations to attend him on many a jocund 
trip through corn-field and over prairie 
in quest of quail or prairie-hen, quite con- 
tent to carry the game and be with Jim. 
Sometimes we strolled along the brooks 
angling for bass, and catching many a 
tomicod. On these occasions with hook 
and line I often shared the sport—the 
only restriction being submission to Jim’s 
superior piscatorial craft. 

In those days the country was subject 
to sudden and violent thunder storms, by 
which the small streams flowing into the 
Mississippi were often swelled to roaring 


torrents; then the water, falling as rapidly 
as it rose, large numbers of bass and pike 
that had come up from the river while 
the streams were high, were left in the 
deeper pools, unable to return. One 
June day, after one of these freshets had 
subsided, I went with rod and line to try 
my luck and, having found a deep pool 
some miles from home literally stocked 
with bass, I succeeded in landing all I 
could carry. 

The news spread about the settlement, 
and the next day my friend Jim was early 
on hand to have me show him where I 
had made my catch. It was a hot sultry 
day: the kind of a day,as I told Jim, in 
which we need not look for much suc- 
cess. But my first cast in the pool, 
much to my own surprise and Jim’s cha- 
grin, landed a fine two-pound bass. But, 
a half-hour going by without another nib- 
ble, I became weary and, the spirit of mis- 
chief coming suddenly upon me, I took 
my bass out of the creel, fastened him to 
the hook again and slyly worked him 
down through the grass into the water, 
and soon, with much flourish and great 
apparent exultation, I had him landed on 
the bank. This manceuvre, I repeated 
at least a dozen times; while Jim, further 
up the stream, was every moment grow- 
ing more and more excited and angry 
over his ill luck. But at last I grew 
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weary of this one-sided sport and becom- 
ing somewhat conscience-stricken at the 
deception practised on my good old friend 
and fearing that a discovery might lead 
to a ducking in the stream, I caught up 
my creel which contained a single fish 
and lined it out for home. Poor old 
noble-hearted Jim! He is now some- 
where in the Far West and if this con- 
fession should ever come beneath his eye 
he will learn for the first time the secret 
of my successful angling on that boiling 
June day in the long ago. 
; * ” * 

A year or two after the occurrence 
above related my eldest brother Alex had 
become the sportsman of the family, be- 
ing a disciple of the aforesaid Jim. 

This was in the days of the Wild Pig- 
eon,and in the late summer they used 
to come in twos and threes, and some 
times as many as half a dozen, and alight 
upon the grain stacks near the barn, and 
many a pair fell victims to the young 
sportsman’s new gun. One afternoon, 
while Alex was down the stream in pur- 
suit of a flock of mallards he had seen 
fly past, my cousin, my youngest brother 
and myself—three as mischievous lads as 
ever annoyed embryo sportsman—took 
a quantity of soft blue clay from the bank 
of the brook and fashioned a pair of pig- 
eons therefrom. These we placed upon 
a grain stack near the barn and retired 
to watch the fun: Soon Alex is perceived 
coming jauntily up through the orchard 
towards the barn, and,noticing the pigeons, 
he crouches quickly by the hedge and 
slips along to within easy range. Bana!! 
And he stands astounded to see the pig- 
eons fly into a hundred fragments; but 
a roar from behind the fence, where three 
brown-legged boys are on the watch and 
the flashing of six brown legs in rapid 
flight towards the woods, convince him he 
has been sold and that pursuit is useless. 

Morrison, Ills. Tuomas H. FRASER. 


—— iP 


THE WHITE JAY. 


Many winters ago, while living on the 
Des Moines River in Iowa, the hunters 
in my vicinity turned with one accord 
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from the pursuit of other game and spent 
days in what seemed a fruitless quest. 
A remarkable natural curiosity had been 
seen in the woods bordering Turkey 
Creek—a rara avis in terre—a white jay. 
As it chanced, the first person to observe 
it was a wealthy Bostonian who was vis- 
iting relatives in the neighborhood and 
he at once offered a reward of a few dol- 
lars for its capture. The sum was small 
but yet tempting; for in those days dol- 
lars were scarce and hard to get. Every 
boy in the settlement “ took to the woods” 
at once and most of the men followed 
their example—many of them protesting 
that they “didn’t take any stock in no white 
blue jays,” but still showing that they did 
by shouldering their shot-guns and rifles 
and starting out with the rest of us, 
Luckily the coveted prize was easily 
found. A cousin of mine, Luke Fergu- 
son by name, ran up on it within forty 
rods of the spot where it had previously 
been seen. Luke was a good shot and 
owned a good gun. I have known him 
to kill a flying duck eighty-three meas- 
ured yards, but he missed that jay with 
both barrels at fifteen paces. Before the 
first day had drawn to a close three other 
hunters had found the white jay, shot at 
it—and missed. On the second day 
every foot of the neighboring woods was 
thoroughly gone over; but the bird was 
not to be found. As a natural conse- 
quence our unsuccessful marksmen each 
claimed to have “crippled the critter 
mighty bad,” and were not at all surprised 
to learn that it had succumbed to its 
grievous injuries. And on the third day 
the missing bird was again seen by a 
half-dozen hunters, three of whom wasted 
ammunition in vain attempts to bring it 
to bag. Then followed another forty- 
eight hours of fruitless search, and after 
this the discomfiture of another trio of 
our best marksmen. 

And this settled the business in the 
minds of the more credulous. It was no 
bird but a spirit. An evil spirit at that, 
sent by His Satanic Majesty on business of 
dire import. Unless this reckless pursuit 
was brought to an immediate conclusion, 
sooner or later some one of the hunters 





























OUR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


would “come up missing.” Doubtless an 
infernal snare was in waiting and the 
white jay had been deputized to lure the 
victims to their fate. I don’t say that 
every one subscribed to this theory, but 
many did, and the idea took a firmer hold 
of their minds when Bill Anderson was 
brought home with a charge of bird-shot 
in his hip. While cautiously making his 
way through a thicket the corner of a 
white handkerchief hanging from his 
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When I felt the need of a little rifle prac- 
tice I would secure a chunk of beef liver 
or lights (my father kept a country butcher 
shop) and would fasten it in the forks of 
a tree forty or fifty yards from our back 
door. Ina few hours the jays and wood- 


peckers would gather to the feast, and I 
had noticed the former were ever the first 
to come and the most difficult to frighten 
away. This gave me an idea which I 
proceeded to utilize without delay. In 
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‘ The bird was wary of danger and remarkably slow of approach.”’ 


pocket had drawn the aim of a fellow 
hunter. First blood for the Devil! Who 
would be the next unlucky man? 
Though a mere boy at the time, I had 
ranged the woods as faithfully as my 
elders and was conducting the campaign 
on what I considered methodical lines. 
I knew that jays,in the winter season 
at least, were great foragers and had fre- 
quently baited them to their destruction 
with bits of offal from the slaughter-pen. 


a few hours I had strung a series of baits 
for a mile along the right bank of the 
creek, selecting spots where the sun would 
strike fairly and there was_ convenient 
cover near at hand. After this my time 


was spent in making the rounds; but, 


although I usually found one or two jays 
awaiting my arrival at each bait, they 
were invariably as blue as blue could be. 
However, on the fourth day I discovered 
the snowy stranger making free with my 
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beef liver and I tried to sneak up within 
gunshot; but he was too sharp for me. 
Later in the afternoon I again found him 
at the same spot, and this time I risked a 
long range shot but without ruffling a 
single feather of his snowy plumage. 
That night my father had a visitor in 
the person ofan old Pottawottamie Indian 
named Bare Foot. How he had earned 
this name I never knew; for he certainly 
wore his moccasins regularly, and at night 
as well as in the daytime. He had fought 
against my father in the Black Hawk 
War and had been his staunch friend 
ever since, at all events to the extent of 
making our house his home whenever he 
felt too lazy to earn a living by hunting. 
Bare Foot had always shown a great in- 
terest in my growing skill in woodcraft, 
and when I told him of my efforts to- 
wards the capture of the white jay he 
grunted his approval of my plans and 
offered to give me his efficient aid on 
the following day. Accordingly at day- 
light we were stowed away in an impro- 
vised blind within twenty yards of the 
previously favored bait and before an 
hour had passed the white jay was seen 
flitting around in the frost-browned oak- 
en foliage a hundred paces to our right. 
Evidently the bird had come for its break- 
fast, but it was wary of danger and re- 
markably slow of approach. At last it 
alighted on the bait and I had lifted my 
gun to my shoulder, when a sudden 
crashing in the bushes was followed by 
the appearance of a plump doe which 
dashed past at full speed. It was a 
tempting sight to a hunter, but neither 
of us fired. As the frightened jay took 
flight I once more dropped my gun across 
my knees. Bare Foot had not moved a 
finger but there was a strange glitter in 
his eyes and his tightly-drawn lips had 
parted to give utterance to an expressive 
grunt. Moments passed. Once more 
the jay fluttered down to the bait; again 
to take flight with frightened cries. This 
time it was a grey wolf, following in the 
wake of the deer. To me there was 


nothing wonderful in the sight of a wolf 
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pursuing his prey, but the Indian stirred 
uneasily and rested his hand on my 
shoulder. 
“Ugh! 
said he. 
And then—boy though I was—I at- 
tempted to reason the case with him; of 
course speaking in whispers. I told him 
that albino birds and beasts were by no 
means uncommon; that there were white 
deer, white squirrels ard even white black- 
birds; and that white feathers amounted 
to no more on a jay than on a tame duck. 
I laughed at the idea of the Great Spirit 
having anything special to do with start- 
ing a hungry wolf in pursuit of its natural 
prey; and finally Bare Foot began to 
laugh in a sheepish way and I felt that 
my arguments had carried conviction. 
The jay was still plainly in view, but 
was quite beyond range of my little gun 
and certainly evinced no inclination to 
come closer. Asa last resort I requested 
Bare Foot to kill it with his rifle. The 
arm was very small in bore, carrying 
about 200 balls to the pound, and there 
was a chance that the bird might not be 
too badly torn for purposes of mounting. 
The redskin winced a little at my request, 
but at last rested his rifle across a log, 
took a careful aim and fired. The twig 
upon which the bird had been sitting 
dropped to the earth—the jay taking 
flight and disappearing over the bluff be- 
yond the stream. Bare Foot’s supersti- 
tion had proved stronger than his friend- 
ship. I instantly charged him with bad 
faith, but he only laughed, and then re- 
loaded his rifle and clipped another inch 
from the severed branch to show me that 
the fault was not in the arm or the aim. 
Two hours later the white jay fell at 
the discharge of an old musket held by 
Parson Wilkinson; and so it chanced 
that the question of its supernatural 
character was never satisfactorily settled. 
Priests, in the old days, could exorcise 
evil spirits. Why shouldn’t our modern 
clergymen possess the same power? 
JEFFERSON ASHCROFT. 
Ottumwa, Towa. 


Manitou say: ‘No kill!’” 























“There is certainly thing in li 





gling that tends to produce a gentleness oj spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





A HOOK THAT HELD. 





Thirty years ago a fish-hook was a fish- 
hook. We knew nothing concerning the 
comparative merits of Limericks, Kirbys 
and Sproats. We had “minner hooks,” 
“cat hooks,” and “ pike hooks” and right 
there the list came to an end. Artificial 
baits, fiies and trolling spoons were lux- 
uries only affected by the most wealthy. 
At least this was the case along the 
Lower Wabash—a locality where to 
some extent the same conditions still 
obtain. Our best fishing rods were of 
willow or hickory, closely trimmed and 
partially seasoned. There were no cane- 
brakes in our vicinity, but occasionally 
one of the boys would in some manner 
come into possession of a cane pole and 
straightway luxuriate in the ill-concealed 
envy of his companions. 

When in my twelfth year, an uncle, 
from somewhere “down the river,” came 
up on a visit and brought me two beauti- 
ful canes—stout and perfectly tapered 
and some nine or ten feet in length. It 
was then too early in the season for fish- 
ing; but later on, when the days had 
lengthened and grown warmer, I ran- 
sacked my tackle-box and made a terrible 
discovery. I had positively not a hook 
to my name; worse still, my purse was 
bare of pennies: For a day or two I was 
in a fearful quandary. Then the son of 





our country storekeeper came along and 
helped me over my trouble. Bill had 
fallen desperately in love with one of my 
cane poles and we quickly arranged a 
trade, the consideration being thirteen 
fish hooks. I recall that he offered me 
twelve and that I hung out for the luckier 
(or unluckier) number and gained my 
point. They were all “catties,” every one 
of them, and beauties at that; and as soon 
as I could twist a line and dig a supply 
of bait I started for the river, as full of 
genuine happiness as ever a boy of my 
years could be. 

I was after catfish, and I found them. 
Before the heavily-leaded line had found 
its way to the bottom a big fellow took 
the bait and started with it. I knew he 
was a big one, for I had already drawn 
him well above the water when the 
treacherous hook broke at the bend— 
and back he went. Slightly vexed at 
this untoward accident, I replaced the 
hook with another from that precious 
package. Two or three small fish were 
soon landed, and then another “daddy 
cat” snapped at the worm and another 
hook followed the first. Maybe the steel 
was over-tempered; maybe it was only 
a poor quality of iron. Any way, in less 
than an hour all thirteen of my hooks 
were broken and I had but four small 
fish to show in their place. 

Then, in my utter discomfiture, I re- 
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membered of hearing how the Indians— 
or the Africans, I have forgotten which— 
were known to have caught fish in old 
times with a straight hook, and I decided 
to experiment a bit along original lines. 
I had in my pocket a horseshoe nail 
which I had pointed at both ends for use 
as an arrow-spike. It was of soft iron, 
and I easily contrived to hammer a notch 
midway for the line, using for this purpose 
a heavy, sharp-edged stone. Then I tied 
on the line and strung a couple of big 
worms over all. The idea, as I under- 
stood it, was that the hook (?) should be 
held straight with the line until swallowed 
by a fish, when a slight jerk would turn 
it crosswise in the gullet and the points 
would naturally catchand hold. It wasevi- 
dently a “boss” plan; and if it would work 
for an Injun or a nigger, why not for me? 

So the crude contrivance, with its 
squirming, wiggling load, fell where the 
water swirled the slowest and blackest, 
and presently a slackened line told that 
the bottom had been reached. I had ex- 
pected a bite on the instant but it failed 
to come. What if the cats had “quit 
feedin’!” But,no. As I watched the tiny 
flaxen thread it suddenly and slightly 
trembled; then stretched at a rapidly 
lessening angle with the pole, pointing 
straight for the centre of the stream. 1 
struck, and I struck hard. How the water 
boiled, and how that willowy cane writhed 
and twisted in my grasp! It wasa long 
quarter of an hour’s fight, but in the end 
I conquered. A fish with a horseshoe 
nail crosswise in his throat is sorely 
handicapped in a fight for life, and this 
one finally gave in just when my own 
strength was on the point of failing. I 
led him into shallow water, forced a stick 
in his gaping gills, drew him a dozen 
yards from the river’s bank—and then 
ran home to tell of my capture. I am 
afraid I credited myself with having taken 
the biggest fish in the Wabash. If so, I 
was shooting rather wide of the mark; 
though a nine-pound channel cat would 
naturally look overgrown to the eyes of 
a twelve-year-old fisherman. 

Springfield, Ills. Stuart CALHOUN. 


LOUGH DERG. 


Over the modest signature of C., in our 
British cousin Zhe Shooting Times,a Celtic 
sportsman gives such a scholarly, apt des- 
cription of sport in the Emerald Isle that 
we venture to re-print it in its entirety: 


’Tis useless looking back on what might have 
been. If this were done, there would be an end 
to all old reminiscences, and half the zest of story- 
telling and remembrances would vanish. Why 
did Gordon Cumming, the famous lion-hunter, re- 
turn to the vile slums of London? Was it to re- 
visit his old England again? Then Selous, and a 
host of others? No; they were simply tired to 
repletion with the best sport the most modern of 
sporting countries could afford them, and returned 
to tell their tale and seek the bubble reputation 
at the evanescent Shrine of Sporting Literature. 
There is no doubt about it: this class of reading 
dees not take its proper place, save to a few, who, 
understanding, appreciate the subject written on ; 
when; at the same time, a far-fetched yellow- 
backed novel will live in most people’s minds in 
future, to be quoted from aud remarks made as to 
its literary merit, its life-like delineation of charac- 
ters, and yet such works fall far short of the ideal 
as illustrated by the contributions of Gordon Cum- 
ming and Selous to sporting literature. I have 
often wished I possessed enough of the writer’s 
art to recount the adventures on the above-named 
lake on a June day in 1874. Warm, dry and 
dusty weather at the end of May, then a week’s 
successive downpour ; and then, in the first week 
ot June, a cloudless sky, a surging river for a day 
or so—and the trout carnival was on. On—and 
most unmistakably; fur the May-fiy, hitherto 
only fairly showing in the last weeks of May, 
flooded out and swept away by the end of the 
month and beginning of leafy June, the trout, 
though full to the gills with food, could not resist 
the tempting lure of the ephemeral. And luck 
came. Ou the third day a floating bank of clouds 
set themselves up in the far west, ever and anon 
to flee across the surtace of the sun-god’s face. 
Though fishing with an otter was prohibited, yet 
the risk was run day after day. ‘‘ Tell it not in 
Gath.” But queer stories were afloat as to some 
of the very conservators of the fishery thinking it 
no sin to open the little leaded board. So there 
were anglers two of us, boatmen twain, or a boat- 
load of four men, two rods, and an assortment of 
May fly imitations. The otter was duly floated ; 
the boat launched. Then a trout came, was duly 
landed, till, 


“Thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” 
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FISH AND FISHING. 


they lay in all their spotted loveliness at the bot- 
tom of the safe old fishing-boat. Here was a 
‘*Gilleroo,” his gizzard well-defined against his 
bulging sides, thick-headed and narrow-tailed, yet 
a good fish. Here a gold and crimson spotted 
beauty from the gravelly bay, exhausted, his glow- 
ing colors brilliant in death. A big six-pounder, 
sharp-nosed and spotted o’er with well-defined 
circlets of brown on an amber ground, still kicked 
a dying kick, till the clock and our stomachs told 
the luncheon hour had arrived. Another try up 
and down the Lough. A spinner took a few big 
pike and perch, and the well was almost filled. So 
stretch thy tired and cramped limbs, ye several 
toilers of the deep, and whilst the land-lubbers 
steer their way towards Nenagh, piloted by the 
quaintest and most 
talkative of Jehus, 
‘Old Hughie, and his 
attendant boatman 
(his son), coil the 
killing cross-line 
into the “boorawn,”’ 
and we’ll all smoke 
the pipe of quiet 
content. Good-bye, 
dear old Shannon ! 
Whilst your broad 
river rolls on to the 


your rivals you 
stand far out the 
first. 
a 

THE Anglers 
Association of 
Onondaga 
County, N. Y., 
maintains a 
special pro- 
tector to assist the regular State officials 
in enforcing the anti-netting laws. That 
his work is not lacking in efficiency, is 
shown by his record for November, 1897, 
during which month he travelled 216 
miles and captured nets and fish traps to 
the value of $2,435. 
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“TuHEsE lake fishers,” writes a well- 
known Winona sportsman, “don’t know 
what good sport is until they get about a 
four-pound black bass on a five-ounce rod 
in the Mississippi when the current is 
running six miles an hour.” 





A STRING OF GENUINE SMALL MOUTHS. 
Compliments of Ep E. RicHarpson, La Crosse, Wis. 
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A SAMPLE OF FLY FISHING. 





I enclose a snap shot of eighteen gen- 
uine small-mouthed black bass, taken on 
a McHarg Coachman, within a mile of 
the city of La Crosse, in about two hours 
time. These are zot “lake,” Oswego or 
“big-mouth” bass that so many call 
black bass, but the vea/thing. They ran 
in size from one to three pounds and 
their combined weight was thirty pounds. 
While we have succeeded in capturing . 
as high as sixty in a single day’s fishing, 
this is the only string I had a chance to 

photograph. 


E. E. RICHARDSON. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


— - @-- 

Tue San Fran- 
cisco Fly Cast- 
ing Clubis mak- 
ing preparations 
for its Open- 
to-the-World 
Tournament, to 
be held in San 
Francisco Sep- 
tember gand Io, 
1898, in which 
both fly-casting 
and bait-casting 
events will be 
programmed. 
The club has 
taken the matter 
up in earnest 
and will make 
the meet a most attractive one as regards 
the number and character of its medals 
and prizes, and we bespeak for it a good 
attendance of the great Angling Brother- 
hood. For detailed information, address 
the secretary, Horace Smyth, 2127 
Broderick Street, San Francisco. 
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FAVORED LA CROSSE. 





Few people realize that this city is in 
the middle of the finest black-bass fishing 
in the world. Seventy-five miles, either 
north or south, takes you almost to the 
boundary of that portion of “The Father 
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of Waters” inhabited by this noble fish. 
It is not my purpose to attract sportsmen 
from all over the country to La Crosse, 
but rather to give them an idea of real 
sport as found here among this king of 
game fishes. 

Beginning about the first of July and 
continuing till the middle of September, 
fiy fishing is at its best; and a man who 
will take them in any other manner is not 
considered an angler. Neither is he re- 
garded as a pot-hunter if he successfully 
lands fifty or sixty in a day. 

To give the Sports Afield Family an 
idea of the sport, let me describe one day’s 
fishing indulged in by the writer and his 
friend George Hall one day last summer. 

We left the boat house at about half- 
past 4 in the morning. For equipment 
we had three fly-rods, about two dozen 
McHarg flies, a dozen leaders and our 
lunch box, ice, etc. Before the sun was 
up we had five nice black fellows and by 
noon we had swelled the number to thirty. 
After a two hours’ rest, with luncheon, 
we again took up our rods and by sun- 
down we had just sixty—all taken fairly 
and squarely on light tackle and without 
bait. They would run from one to four 
pounds—anything smaller being returned 
to the water. By this time we were fif- 
teen miles from home and the day’s sport 
was marred somewhat with the thought 
of a fifteen mile pull «p-stream; but, as 
good luck had attended us all day, we 
were not to be forsaken in this extremity, 
as we were just in time to get a friendly 
“tow” from one of the numerous pleasure 
launches that ply these pleasant waters. 
At that time of year the bass are found 
along the steep mud banks in deep, swift- 
running water. This is what makes the 
sport exciting. You have not only the 
weight of the fish to fight but the power 
of the current also—a four pounder fre- 
quently requiring a hundred feet of line 
and ten to twenty minutes time to land 
him. In lake fishing, when ‘you hook 
your fish, you can pull out away from 
the weeds, and there you are. Not so 
with the old Mississippi. You need a 
good, quick oarsman that knows just how 
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to handle the boat when you get a strike 
or your labor is lost. In fact you might 
as well stay at home as to fly fish with a 
poor oarsman. But this'is not our only 
fishing. We have splendid wall-eyed 
pike, pickerel, croppie and sun-fish; so we 
have sport from the time the ice goes out 
in the spring till it freezes up again in 
late winter. There are also a number of 
trout streams in the vicinity and in their 
season one can most any day half fill his 
creel. Ep. E. RICHARDSON. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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THE PERCH-PIKE. 





We have a lake here which some five years ago 
was stocked by the Government with what we call 
‘*Perch Pike.’? We are unable to catch them. 
Would like to see in your next issue, something 
as to their habits, the most successful bait to use, 
and how. Also place of habitation as regards 
depth in water, etc.? CHARLES F. GREEN. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


We wish Mr. Green’s letter had given 
further details, but we are glad to know 
that the fish are there. The perch-pike 
belongs to a class of fishes which live in 
fresh water and prefer the deepest places 
they can find. The fish feeds on marine 
insects. The spiny fins constitute the 
“perch” part of the fish, while the long 
snout accounts for the “pike” part of the 
name. When hungry it roots among 
the weeds for insects, but it is not averse 
to taking almost anything in sight. It is 
very voracious. The pupe of the dragon- 
fly is its favorite course in a square meal, 
but it does not disdain a glossy minnow. 
If the lake does not have a running stream 
emptying into it, it is not likely that they 
will re-produce to any great extent. As 
to catching them with the hook and line, 
it can be done by using the “ moss-bug,” 
May fly, dragon-fly or live minnow— 
using a leader three feet long and a light 
bobber. Select a day when there is a 
light breeze blowing from the northwest. 
From 5 p.m.till dark is the best time. 
Use a No. 4 hook or make a double of 
No. 8s brazed together. 
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THE DESERTED CAMP. 





It is not a noticeable object in the 
wintry woods: a snow-covered hummock 
against a background of the purest white. 
Snow everywhere. A good four feet of 
it in the narrow valley, rather less on the 
hill slopes, and the ravines and gullies are 
something more than level full. Patches 
of snow are clinging to the tree trunks; 
every branch and twig bears its little ridge 
of glistening crystals; each brow and frost- 
erisped leaf still clinging to the boughs 
jealously guards a flaky treasure. Not 
a breath of air is stirring. The sturdy 
pines and hemlocks swaying beneath the 
weight of miniature drifts seem to await 
in patient silence the Wind Sprite’s per- 
mission to resume their accustomed whis- 
pering. Snow and silence. And in their 
very midst,a woodman’s cabin. 

Esquimau Land lies many hundreds 
of miles to the northward; yet here we 
have whatat first glance appearsa veritable 
house of snow. Sundry hatchet-marked 
and smoke-blackened pole-ends project 





here and there, but, for aught one knows, 
their presence may be due to accident 
alone. The roof, however, down-curved 
rather than arched, tells the story. The 
architect of this forest habitation had never 
a thought of defying Old Boreas’ wrath. 
He builded against the feebler forces of 
Nature—the frosts and storms of early 
autumn—and the Snow King has beleag- 
uered and captured a deserted fortress. 

Beneath the bark shelter, now snow- 
burdened nearly to the breaking point, a 
a white hare crouches in a litter of rust- 
ling, crumbling boughs which once af- 
forded repose to the wearied hunter; a 
wood wren nestles snugly in a moss- 
stuffed crevice between the logs, timor- 
ously watching a grey-coated forager a- 
search for treasure trove in odd nooks 
and corners. A lucky prospector, this 
diminutive but industrious rodent! What 
hungry mouse could ask for choicer mor- 
sel than a half-picked bone smothered as 
it were in cracker crumbs? 

And so this wilderness lodge, though 
deserted by its original tenants, continues 
to serve its.purpose of shelter. No longer 
a play-house for the grown-up Children 
of Civilization, but preémpted by Mother 
Nature as a place of refuge for her tender- 
lings. And it is wonderful how quickly 
it will be fitted and furnished for the pur- 
pose. During the second winter, if not 
the first, those frail rafters will loosen 
their hold on the side walls and the 
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roof will fall; and, meanwhiles,a tangle 
of briars and vines will spring up and 
clamber and climb in its eager determina- 
tion to hide this wondrous woods castle 
from prying eyes. Then, when spring 
comes once more, bright-winged birds 
will nest among the mouldering logs, 
squirrels will rattle noisily over the bark 
roof, and the mother doe will find for her 
timid offspring a secure resting place in 
the shadow of the walls which once shel- 
tered her most relentless foes. And in 
the course of long years the time shall 
come when of the hunter’s cabin only a 
heap of loose mould will remain, nourish- 
ing briars and vines to a ranker growth; 
for the handiwork of man is ever perish- 
able, and the mystic force that has wrecked 
and buried the most powerful empires of 
eld will allow but short shrift to the 
hatchet-carved huts of the forest wan- 


derer. 
a 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 





The first Sportsmen's Exposition (held 
in 1895) was looked upon by many in 
the light of a doubtful experiment in a 
financial way; but it proved a decided 
success, as have those which annually fol- 
lowed, including that of the present year. 
The fourth annual exposition, like its 
predecessors, was held in Madison Square 
Garden, commencing January 13. Al- 
though some few of the exhibitors of 
former years were without representation, 
many new firms and corporations had 
taken space and the immense building 
was well filled. It was generally remarked 
that the several exhibits seemed more 
complete and were certainly more taste- 
fully arranged than on preceding occa- 
sions. Ina majority of cases the large 
manufacturers had new lines of goods to 
show and they naturally were displayed 
in a manner calculated to best attract at- 
tention. The exhibits of the leading rifle 


and shot-gun makers were continually 
the centres of interested throngs; for all 
sportsmen love comely, well-built fire- 
arms, and are never too busy to give 
The principal powder and 


them notice. 
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cartridge companies all had large and 
tastefully arranged exhibits, while less 
space was occupied in a suitable manner 
by the leading dealers in anglers’ goods, 
canoes, tents, and every description of 
sportsmen’s supplies. Several taxider- 
mists also exhibited specimens of their 
work. Wigwams and hunter’s cabins, 
half hidden amid their typical forest sur- 
roundings, called attention to the pleas- 
ures of camp life in the wilds of Maine 
and the Adirondack region, and, palpable 
counterfeits though they were, doubtless 
added more to the general interest of the 
exposition than all the other exhibits 
combined. For, when all is said and 
done, the guns, rifles, rods and other 
equipage of the sportsman is of little 
importance in themselves. We value 
them because they serve in a measure to 
excuse our temporary lapses into a mild 
type of savagery. The wilderness is the 
thing we seek, and while there are forest 
paths to thread and streams to follow, 
the success of sportsmen’s expositions will 
remain assured and imitations of back- 
woods camps will continue to be their 
most popular features. 
joni sila 
Every one has read of the explorations 
of La Salle and Marquette, in which the 
Indian canoe played such an important 
part. Nearly every one knows that the 
frail craft of the voyageur frequently 
crossed the continent from east to west 
in the old Colonial days; but there are 
few at the present time who can accu- 
rately trace the routes followed by those 
inland navigators or point out the numer- 
ous “carries” over which they toiled to 
reach the waterways that lay beyond. A 
monument marking one of these portages 
will shortly be erected by the Northern 
Indiana Historical Society. It will stand 
between the St. Jo and Kankakee Rivers 
and upon ground frequently trodden by 
by the moccasins of the old Jesuit Fathers 
in their proselyting expeditions among 
the Northern tribes. 
Bei sa! “a 
Tue practical value of game preserva- 
tion is demonstrated in the case of the 
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Long Island (N. Y.) deer, which show an 
annual increase in numbers in spite of the 
close proximity of Greater New York 
with its thousands of sportsmen. The 
enclosed grounds of the Southside Sports- 
men’s Club constitute a haven of refuge 
during the four days of each year in which 
deer hunting is allowed, and the deer 
when pursued are said to crowd in 
through the open gates like wolf-driven 
sheep to their fold. Thanks to the pro- 
tection thus afforded, the Long Island 
deer are in no great danger of extermin- 
ation,although from 150 to 200 are re- 
ported to have been killed during the 
past season and probably as many more 
in the preceding year. 

Circuir JupGE Ramsey of Sterling, 
Whiteside County, Illinois, in a case 
brought by Warden Loveday against one 
John O'Rourke for killing prairie-chick- 
ens in the close season, has decided that 
the present Illinois game law is invalid 
and that the old law of 1889 still holds 
good. The decision is based upon a 
technicality and will probably be con- 
tested in the Supreme Court. 

a cciditllliaes each 

A MEMBER of the Fish Commission is 
authority for the statement that Illinois 
has 10,000 professional fishermen who 
jointly shipped during the past year 
7,250,000 pounds of fish, valued at nearly 
$250,000. 


pianist 

By these presents those of our readers 
inclining towards salt-water sport are in- 
vited to send us spirited narratives de- 
scriptive of sheepshead, drum and red- 
snapper fishing. Maybe this will reach 
the eye of an experienced West Indian or 
Caribbean fisher? We certainly hope so. 

~~ 


ELOQUENT MUSIC. 





Tue Sincinc Mouse Srtorigs. By E. 
Hough. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Sent 
to any address by Sports Afield. 


To one who has been a boy, a real boy, 
with bare, scratched feet and sun-burned 
back, with stone-bruises and hornets’ 
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stings—a son of the river and a goblin of 
the red and yellow woods—the Singing 
Mouse will unlock the treasury of the 
Past, and will lead him back to his days 
of unapproachable happiness. The part- 
ridge will thunder forth in joyous flight 
beneath his feet again, the sly red squirrel 
whisk himself from limb to limb of the 
tree that, alas! is gone to mold and dust 
these many years, and the wren and the 
jay, in their saucy and yet their friendly 
quirps and pranks, will renew their old 
acquaintanceship. There will be more of 
those wondrous fish we caught—for we 
were boys, ourselves, one time; and the 
wild duck shall rise in his swiftness from 
the same old bight of the icy stream; and, 
for a little time, forgetting the years that 
have made us old, the voice of the charmer 
shall keep us young; but at last, as we 
used to wake from blesséd and yet im- 
possible dreams, we must turn again and 
pass along the slow declining paths of 
life, where the mile-stones tell us solid 
truths. There will be tears to drop on 
the beautiful pages, and a wrenching at 
the old tough heartstrings, but it all will 
have done us good. 

For the Mouse sings saddening things: 
the passing of the Red Man from his 
royalty into dust; the northward sweep 
of the oceanic hosts of buffalo into the 
Land of the Far Uuknown; and little 
things, to us so great: the useless creel, 
the broken rod, the dim-eyed pointer 
(worn with age), the sere and yellow hunt- 
ing-coat—so many, many things it tells 
us of, until we wonder if we have lost too 
much from our lives ever to be happy 
again. 

It will do you good, even as the voice 
of your mother, silent so many years, 
would do you good; for a holiness is in 
its memories and a dim and yet a strong 
religion in its rituals. Let the 
Singing Mouse sing on, and let it come 
back, as it will, at other times, until you 
have felt its influence in your heart and 
learned to know what it tells you as it 
sings: that shadows of the Past are more 
than shades—the only realities of our 
evanescent lives. C. F. ALLEN. 
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“GOOD HUNTING, MY BROTHERS!” 


The “words of power,” so diligently 
beaten into the head of Kipling’s won- 
derful ‘‘man-child,” will naturally pop 
into one’s mind at the first glimpse of the 
accompanying photograph. Here is 
good hunting indeed—the sort that 
thousands of sportsmen are longing for 
and that few can ever hope to find. How 
we envy the man who snapped the camera 
upon this remarkably attractive group! 
And wouldn’t we like to know whether 
he really deserves credit for awakening 
the echoes with no sound more portent- 
ous than the click of a shutter? Was 
he gunless?—or did he photograph first 
and shoot afterwards ?—or was it the 
close season? There is evidently a good 
story back of this excellent representation 
of wild life—if nothing else: the story of 
long days spent in tiresome rambling 
among the foothills; of patient, persever- 
ing search for a chance such as has fallen 
to the lot of but few photographers. It 
is patent that our Knight of the Lens was 
successful in his quest, but the value of 
the illustration would be enhanced be- 
yond measure could we accompany it 
with a brief relation of the “hows”’ and 
the ‘‘ whens.” 

Thus thinking, the Sports Afield scribe 
decided to ring up Friend Wallihan for 
particulars and, under date January 9 


last, he explains as follows. (Yet before 
going any further up the trall we believe 
it will joy thousands of the great Sports 
Afield Family to learn that no unseemly 
detonation of villainous saltpetre jarred 
the rest-inviting tranquility of the lovely 
scene. Palmam qui meruit ferat.) 

“ This photo was taken in October last, 
at a water-hole in Wet Gulch near Lay 
Post-office, in North-western Colorado, 
while the deer were coming down from 
the mountains. It was the first day I had 
gone over to try for pictures that fall; in 
fact, it was a prospecting trip to see if 
the deer were coming down in sufficient 
numbers to pay to move over and camp. 
This band came by too far away to reach 
from where I was watching, but when 
they went into the gulch after water I 
madearun and came out within forty yards 
of them. Slipping down behind a jutting. 
point into the gulch (which is ten or 
twelve feet deep), I worked out carefully 
while they were not looking—in order 
that the camera might be clear of the 
sage-brush—and whistled a couple of 
times before the doe in the lead would 
stop. They could not locate the sound 
and were looking and listening every way. 

“TI was using a slow, long-focus lens 
(18 inch); consequently had to have 
shutter set at as slow a speed as would 
be instantaneous (about one twenty-fifth 
of a second), as I was holding camera in 
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my hand. After the exposure was made 
they scrambled out of the gulch, without 
knowing what scared them, and climbed 
the hill to the right. I watched them 
until they were on top of the hill, some 
150 yards away, where the buck stopped 
and looked down at me for some time— 
making a beautiful picture as he stood 
outlined against the sky, broadside to 
me. Then they passed on down—per- 
haps to be slaughtered for their hides by 
the Utes. 

“TI was lately reading a beautiful tale 
about some game in Arizona coming 
down to drink in a cafion. The writer 
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but one that did not stampede instanter 
upon scenting a human being. The bucks 
almost always bring up the rear of a 
bunch, because they think it the safest 
place—even hooking the does ahead into 
the danger if they can. I cannot say as 
I blame them, for 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 

and they know very well the tune sung 
by different sized bullets.” 





PHOTOGRAPHIC REFLECTIONS. 





With our winter months there come 
changes of temperature—sometimes vio- 











DEER IN OUR COLORADO HIGHLANDS. 
Photo by A. G. WALLInAN, Cora, Wyoming. 


goes on to tell about the buck’s coming 
down very cautiously and finally making 
some signal by which the does and fawns 
knew everything was all right, when they 
all came down and drank their fill; then 
scrambled back up the trail—the buck 
meanwhile standing guard. After they 
were.all safely up the steep cafion-side, 
then did the lordly buck slake his thirst. 
This truthful narrator then has the gall 
to say that this was repeated night after 
night and, to cap it all, says of course the 
deer knew he was there, as they could 
smell him all-the time! I have seen 
several deer, but I do not remember of 


lent in the extreme, We have had this 
past year (at least up to December 15) an 
uninterrupted period of sunshine—caus- 
ing the average amateur to become rather 
indifferent as regards exposures. So long 
as the sun shines, we may expose with 
pretty fair assurance that, other manipu- 
lations being properly conducted, all will 
terminate well or at least fair. Not so, 
however, for the next few months to 
come. Rain, leaden skies or snow make 
such a wide variance in effect that, to 
reach the highest point in execution, we 
must consider the effects of sun rays as 
filtered by the clouds or an apparently 
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favorable atmosphere. Things are not 
always what they seem—photographic- 
ally. I have seen winter photos so natural 
that if you would look at them intently 
for a moment you could not but feel that 
you were out on a winter’s day, viewing 
a landscape in all its reality. Such a 
photo is a credit to any one who produces 
it; but how many of that kind do we find? 
Very few indeed. The sparkle of snow 
under sunshine or the soft, muffled look 
it presents after falling on a still, moist 
night, is the ideal condition to give in 
negatives that will always be a source of 
pleasure in re-producing. 

To secure a photograph at any time 
of the year, one should study the princi- 
pal object which is to compose it and also 
its surroundings, and these at various 
angles and at different hours; for there 
are always one or more views of every 
collection of objects that bring into promi- 
nence that which we desire to be the most 
conspicuous intentionally for the best 
effect; or, again there may be some part 
which shows up too prominently and 
which we may wish to eliminate by 
change of position. 

At this season,and until the clearing 
showers of April, we must carefully study 
our vein: not.go out and make so many 
exposures per day just because time 
hangs heavily on our hands and material 
is, plenty and in such convenient form. 
To work in such a manner is a waste— 
sure to result in disappointment—and will 
bring you no credit for having any artistic 
ideas. Nature is generous and we have 
myriads of fascinating and instructive 
scenes to choose from—scenes reaching 
from sea-shore to the storm-swept sum- 
mit of the loftiest mountains. To desig- 
nate when and what you should accept 
as an ideal view and the proper place 
and time to secure such, is one of those 
things that cannot be expressed by words. 
Experience and plenty of it is a most val- 
uable instructor, but along with it a little 
timely assistance by one who has been 
along the experimental path will serve 
more to enlighten than many days of self- 
instruction, however carefully yet blindly 
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pursued. I have often thought—and, 
well, I have about arrived at the conclu- 
sion—that he who wishes to become 
proficient must not believe or try every 
body’s experiments. Whenever you have 
been having pretty fair success in a given 
manner, stick to it; and, nine chances 
against the other one, you will be doing 
far better than to try something else, in 
order to gain “just one more point.” It 
takes patience and plenty of it, coupled 
with exactness along one line, to know 
why you succeed or why some failure 
occurred. In winter it is quite easy to be 
misled as to the true value of the sun- 
rays. They may appear to be very 
bright, and perhaps we may have a com- 
bination of sunshine and the ground cov- 
ered with snow; but, withall, the value of 
the rays of light is vastly diminished. 
Here comes a remedy, some will say to 
themselves. I shall use a quicker plate 
and a strong developer; or another one 
may use the fast plate and the manifold 
combination of ingredients, guaranteed by 
this, that or other firm to always produce 
a brilliant, properly-timed negative, 
whether it has been exposed six seconds 
or the one five-hundredth part of a sec- 
ond. There is latitude in exposure, but 
there is more latitude between Quito and 
Klondyke for exposure than there is in a 
properly exposed plate. 

There is one rule laid down and ac- 
cepted by many from which I wish to 
differ: which is, when you have an un- 
certain exposure, that you should begin 
development with a water bath. It is 
wrong, because the gelatine film adsorbs 
water at once, and perhaps unequally, 
and in no case clear through the film 
alike, and, as a result, you have a water- 
logged film. To place it in the developer 
in such a condition is the next step, but 
a false one in my opinion. In the first 


place, a majority of the water already ab- 
sorbed by the film must be displaced be- 
fore any action by the developer can be 
had; and, in the second place, it is a very 
weak, uncertain action at best; and, in 
the third place, it is time wasted. 

If there is any extra amount of water 
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to be used, let it be very sparingly added 
to the developer in the first place. 

The best uses that can be found for 
water is to wash with. Wash your hands 
before you begin each operation and also 
afterwards, and if you are any length of 
time in performing these operations wash 
between times. 

Developers and toning solutions de- 
compose quite readily at all times and it 
is well to guard against contaminating 
solutions by dirty fingers or dishes. In 
warm weather decomposition takes place 
with greater certainty and rapidity, and 
we must be more careful; but in winter 
also it pays to be on your guard, for if 
you are working in a cold room it is but 
natural to want to get out of it as soon as 
possible and articles that have been used 
are not so apt to be washed properly and 
put away as should obtain. Another 
thing should be kept in mind during cold 
weather, and that is that more washing 
is absolutely necessary to free either 
plates or papers of chemical salts. Do 
not be satisfied with anything but a most 
thorough washing and that with frequent 
change of water or, better still, running 
water for twenty-four hours. If you are 
using material that will not stand such, 
get that which will. Don’t believe any 
manufacturer, dealer or knowing indi- 
vidual who may tell you that a few baths 
of water are just as good as frequent and 
prolonged ones, as it is untrue, and time 
and time again have we seen so many 
examples of horrid failures that no one 
should err in the future for want of proof 
as to the past. 

W. R. L. Dwyer, M. D. 

Nsw Petersburgh, Ohio. 


SE 


PHOTOGRAPHY played quite an import- 
ant part in the settlement of a recent 
damage suit in the New York courts. 
The plaintiff, a young girl, was attempt- 
ing to recover from a street railway com- 
pany for injuries received in an accident 
on its line. She claimed to have been 
practically helpless since the accident 
occurred, but the defence proved to the 
contrary by producing photographs 
showing her rowing a boat in Central 
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Park, and also hanging out clothes in the 
back-yard of her mother’s residence. 
Such evidence in rebuttal was too con- 
clusive to be ignored, and in consequence 
she lost her case. 

Oe, 

THE amateur who hesitates to buy a 
cheap outfit through fear that satisfac- 
tory results can not be secured with a 
common, low-priced lens, should bear in 
mind that a single lens is better than a 
double one for ordinary landscape work 
and is generally given preference as such 
by the rank and file of professionals. 


ate 

A DISASTROUS explosion signalized an 
attempt to photograph the Grace Church 
chantry in New York last month. The 
photographer was seriously injured and 
several costly windows of stained glass 
were wrecked. The accident followed 
the ignition of the supposed flashlight 
compound, which was probably some 
high explosive sold to the photographer 
by a druggist through mistake. The 
incident forcibly emphasizes the need of 
the utmost care in handling flashlight 
powders. Accidents are all too possible 
with them, even under the most perfect 
conditions. 

—- 3 

In our issue of February, 1897, we 
offered a reliable 5x7 camera, suitable 
for indoor or outdoor work, as a prize for 
the best amateur photograph sent us prior 
to December 1 last. “ There is,” we said, 
‘‘no restriction as to choice of subjects, 
except that the photograph must have 
relation to some department of field 
sports.” We shall announce the name 
of the ’97 winner in our next issue; but, 
in the meantime, would ask the Camera 
Guild not to forget us. Sports AFIELD 
is now doing a large volume of business. 
Always a good magazine, it will during 
1898 be brighter, snappier, manlier than 
ever before. And no class of folk will be 
greater promotors of this desirable state 
than the lens and shutter people. In 
token of appreciation, we will give as 
prizes two cameras this year: a 5x7 of 
standard make and a 4x5 of equal grade. 
Conditions same as before. Only the 
work of amateurs to be considered. 
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Tuis is the way a writer for the daily 
press recently unlimbered his trenchant 
pen to write of a wildcat hunt which oc- 
curred ten miles from water on a day 
when the the thermometer stood squarely 
and firmly at 130 degrees: 


‘Far as the eye can reach on either hand stretches a 
sea of mesquite, billow upon billow. The foam of these 
waves is light green in color and moves erratically in the 
wind and is tossed wildly towards the sky. Huge cacti, 
twenty, twenty-five feet high, rear ungainly forms amid 
the foliage. The broad-leaved cactus, which bears an 
edible fruit that gives a person chills and fever after the 
first eating and leaves an eternal hankering for more; 
the ‘ finger’ cactus, that stands straight and siender; the 
‘snake’ cactus, that is trained like a vine; the ‘ rock cac- 
tus, that grows in limestone crevices; the ‘Spanish dag- 
ger,’ the most cruel of plants; the ‘ pitaya’ cactus, whose 
apple is of a deliciousness past description, and the ‘ nig- 
ger head’ cactus, round, woolly and clump-like, help to 
make up thetangle. Woven in with them, massed around 
them in wondrous profusion, is the ‘ chaparral,’ or ‘ cat- 
claw,’ wild sage, ratama, huisache, blackthorn and a 
hundred different varieties of shrubs. Every growing 
thing bearsa thorn. Through this mass of barbed vege- 
tation the hunters are to force their way. When the chase 
is ended the chests and knees of the horses will drip 
blood. If broad stirrups are not used the very soles of 
men’s boots will be ripped away. The country is the Rio 
Grande country and the quarry is the ‘leopard’ cat.” 


Note the free use of quotation marks 
—proof positive of the writer’s intimate 
acquaintance with his subject. How 
greedily will his Southwestern readers 
devour every line of this spirited descrip- 
tion, and how fervently will these daring 
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cat-hunters thank the kind Providence 
that has guarded them in the midst of 
dangers heretofore but imperfectly ap- 
preciated! But, according to our space- 
filler, the success of the hunt is largely 
dependent upon the horses, which are 
“trained to the work, wonderfully active 
and enduring.” In fact, “enduring” is 
hardly the proper word to use in this 
connection. “Driven at full speed into 
a mass of cactus, they will stop, throw 
their heads down, arch their backs and 
deliberately ‘buck’ out of it.” Further- 
more: ‘When a horse of this kind dies 
and is skinned, as sometimes happens, 
the fore-legs from knee to hoof show a 
yellow network of cactus needles an 
eighth of an inch thick—three or four 
millions of them more or less.” Remarks 
this versatile yet truthful depicter of 
Southwestern sport: ‘‘ The horses, which 
know their business, are given free rein.” 
He should have suppressed this fact, for 
it gives the lie toall that preceded it. Give 
a Texas cowpony his head and he will 
carry you for miles across a cactus plain 
without a scratch. You bet he will! 


though how he manages to do it would 
puzzle the acuteness of any newspaper 
reporter on earth. The trouble with this 
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particular correspondent is that he has 
taken too much for granted. He has 
looked upon the mesquite and cactus 
from a car window, and the rest is all 
pure imagination. Aftér struggling 
through a column of such balderdash we 
are inclined to hope that, when next a 
needle-decked horse “‘ dies and is skinned, 
as sometimes happens,” its author may 
be skinned as well in order to determine 
whether he has ever been close enough 
to cactus or ‘‘cat-claw” to feel its touch. 


* 
* * 


THERE was a moment of silence. Then 


two of our number, with the reckless | 


assurance of youth, crossed the low fence 
and crept stealthily through the open 
field which alone separated us from that 
clump of thorny bushes on the verge of 
the ravine. We watched their progress 
with breathless suspense. Cover there 
was none, Everything hinged upon the 
utter noiselessness of their advance. 
Possibly the men appreciated the hope- 
less character of their undertaking; for 
one of them—the younger of the two— 
turned and waved a silent farewell. We 
waited, while above the rustle of the wind- 
stirred foliage the mad beating of our 
hearts could be plainly heard. And now 
half the distance has been covered, and 
yet all is still. The men crouch lower 
and study each footstep. Their weapons 
are held ina steel-like grip. Every mus- 
cle is quivering in its readiness for instant 
action; every nerve tense with anticipa- 
tion. Another moment must decide the 
matter for weal or woe . . . . And 
then one of the boys stepped on a dry 
cornstalk, the birds flushed—and they 
missed them with all four barrels! 


* 
ok * 


Ex- PRESIDENT CLEVELAND still finds 
time for his annual duck hunt, in spite of 
the fact that he can no longer draw a 
salary of $13693 for each day spent in 
shooting red-heads and canvas- backs. 
Just before Christmas he passed through 
Washington on his return from South 
Carolinian waters and was doubtless well 
pleased to find that his every step was not 


dogged, as formerly, by an army of irre- 
pressible newspaper representatives. 
* * x 
An Associated Press report, which 
secured general credence in the Northern 
States, told of the death by freezing ofa 
party of hunters in Newton County, Ar- 
kansaw, and gave Saturday, December 
18, as the date of the sad occurrence. 
As the temperature in Northern Arkan- 
saw at that date stood at about 30 degrees 
above zero; as these particular hunters 
were avowedly supplied with a ‘full hunt- 
ing equipment” —which probably in- 
cluded blankets—and were travelling in a 
covered wagon; and as Newton County 
is all heavily wooded (and we may pre- 
sume that all hunters are provided with 
matches), it is hard to understand just 
how they managed to freeze, unless, in- 
deed, they had a clandestine and overt 
arrangement with some enterprising re- 
porter who took it upon himself to furnish 
them a supply of ice for the purpose. 
And this is practically the view of the 
matter universally taken by the Arkan- 
saw press. Three years ago a number 
of luckless hunters perished in an Arkan- 
saw forest fire, and their sad fate was first 
discovered by a Northern reporter. Per- 
haps these were the same hunters—or at 
least the same reporter. 
* 7 * 
A KeEntTucKIAN who has recently lost 
a favorite dog by the hand of the poison 
fiend, bursts forth in a musical lament as 
follows: 


“Though he was a master hound, well— 

I know he’s gone for good; 

For some ornery, dad-gummed scoundrel 
Mixed strychnine with his food. 

If [ had him here this minute 
His friends a grave might dig, 

And I’d.fix him to go in it, 
If he happened to be twice as big.” 


We don't exactly catch the Colonel’s 
meaning, but can assure him of our con- 
fidence and best wishes. If he wants any 
help, just let him come out on this side 
of the barn and “holler.” 

* - * 

Tue mad rush to the Klondyke gold- 

fields, though mainly attributable to the 
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common hunger for quickly -acquired 
wealth, has been fed in part by that ever- 
burning fever in the blood which prompts 
youth and vigorous manhood to a life of 
action and adventure. To many bold 
spirits the riches that lie hidden in Alas- 
kan wilds are but a secondary attraction: 
a mere excuse for venturing where In- 
clination beckons. If Fortune comes their 
way, so much the better; but the principal 
thing is to cut loose from civilization ; 
to o’erleap the fences of conventional 
restraint; to “shed” the polished foot- 
wear and stiff collar and the manners 
and customs of which they are a dis- 
tinctive badge. To-day we may think 
with pity of the gallant handful 
hedged in by the Yukon’s icy hills, but 
to-morrow we shall envy them the very 
hardships they have endured, even as we 
now would gladly exchange lots with the 
wilderness tamers of an earlier era. Toil, 
privations and suffering are ever inci- 
dental to an adventurous life. They are 
the flints and stumps in the narrow path- 
way to success, and if the Klondykers fail 
to surmount them the winter of 1897—'98 
will see established a low-water record 
for the tide of American energy and grit. 
* 9 * 

THE common ground sparrow has a 
strong body scent which will deceive 
all young, partially trained dogs, and 
many of those with years of practical 
experience. The sparrow’s habit of for- 
aging in the thick grass and lying close 
upon the approach of danger, adds to the 
annoyance of the gunner and of his dogs 
as well. The disgust of an old pointer 
or setter, upon discovering that such an 
insigificant bird has led them astray, is 
often too noticeably funny too be over- 
looked. 

* 
* * 

Wary is it that our photo-sportsmen— 
if I might coin a word—should go so 
rapidly daft on the butcher-shop and fish- 
market type of photographs? What is 
there attractive about a half-dozen dis- 
embowelled deer strung along a crookéd 
pole, a wire fence ornamented with jack- 
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rabbits, or a ten foot arithmetical progres- 
sion of little, big, bigger and biggest fishes 
displayed against a dirty blanket in all the 
rigidity and distortion of defunctitude ? 
(No apologies for that last word: it’s a 
good one!) Since the general introduc- 
tion of snap-shot cameras every illustrated 
literary publication in the United States 
—the best magazines not excepted— 
has disfigured its pages with these 
excuses for wildwood photographs, and 
the sportsmen’s journals have somehow 
managed to get more of them than their 
rightful share. The innocent egotism 
which prompts a fellow to pose as a back- 
ground for a ten-inch string of four-inch 
trout is commonly strong enough to 
prompt a desire that the finished photo- 
graph should be engraved, printed, and 
circulated broadcast throughout the 
world. Asarule there is never an at- 
tempt to secure characteristic surround- 
ings for such “meat-in-the-pot,” “big- 
hunter-me!” pictures. In fact it is quite 
the ordinary thing to put off the posing 
and “exposing” until the dray has dumped 
its load of game or fish in the backyard, 
and a few of the neighbors have collected 
in tosee the fun. Then,the twelve-point 
buck, and the chipmunk, and the hum- 
ming-bird, are carefully assorted out and 
duly suspended; and the sportsman as- 
sumes his hunting coat, rifle, and custom- 
ary expression of disdainful unconcern, 
and tells the camerist to “Let ’er go.” 
Does she go? Well, yes. And she 
keeps on “going,” until,in the due full- 
ness of time, some accommodating publi- 
cation is offered and accepts an oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate this wonderful group- 
ing of fur, feathers and foolishness for the 
benefit of coming generations. It may 
be that coming generations will accept 
the infliction without protest, but, all the 
same, we have no right to place such a 
strain upon their forbearance. Gentlemen 
of the lens and shutter, give us all the 
forest scenery you please, but spare us, 
we prithee, the dishevelled humming-bird, 
the gralloched deer and the post-mortem 
curvatures of creel-dried trout. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
































The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





THE POINTER. 


[See Frontispiece Illustration.) 
“T am of royal siege; and my demerits 
May speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d.’’—Othello. 

Oh, happy days of long-past youth! 
how the old gladness surges upward, 
through all the toil and torment of a 
routine existence, as we realize the high 
health, the freedom, the intoxicating vigor 
that saturate the very atmosphere of this 
sporting masterpiece. And the dogs— 
dear old Croxteth and Sensation! Do 
not the blue veins interlacing every 
corded muscle, the soft, velvety nozzle, 
the dainty poise and the eloquent eye attest, 
as plainly as though they were able to 
speak to us the words of the Great Mas- 
ter, that we are gazing on a brace of true- 
born aristocrats who represent, in the 
opinion of many, the most usefully beau- 
tiful division of Our Friend the Dog. 


“Mouth of silver and skin of satin, 
Footstep fleet as an arrow’s flight; 
Statue-still at the call of ‘Steady!’ 
Eyes as clear as the stars at night.” 
* *& * 

Volumes have been written anent the 
origin of the pointer, and it is a certainty 
that the lithe-limbed, race-horse type of 
to-day was gradually evolved, by careful 
selection in breeding, from the wide- 


headed, heavy-eared, deeply-flewed Span- 
ish pointer, who, if I can make myself 
clear, had the sense of scent developed 
almost to the verge of a mania. In the 
expressive language of John P. Lower 
of Colorado, he ‘would stop repeatedly 
to point a blow fly.’’ Nevertheless, the 
old Spanish type is not to be despised, as, 
in spite of an over-weighted body, he was 
an industrious worker, lashing his ever 
busy tail from side to side as he pottered 
along within easy gun-shot of his master. 
In order to get the speedy trimness of 
our present dogs, | am convinced that 
the Old Masters of the kennel world se- 
lected the lightest-boned and fleetest fox- 
hounds available and crossed them on 
the heavier, coa ser-boned Spanish type. 
How the pointer came into such uni- 
versal use among the nobility of Spain, 
I intend to find ont some day, if I ever 
visit that romantic country. 

The points desirable in the pointer are, 
according. to Stonehenge, a moderately 
large head, wide rather than long, with 
a high forehead and an intelligent eye of 
medium size. Muzzle broad, with its 
outline square in front, not receding as 
in the hound. Flews manifestly present, 
but not pendent. The head should be 
well set on the neck, with a peculiar form 
at the junction only seen in the pointer. 
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The neck itself should be long, convex 
in its upper outline, without any tendency 
to a dewlap or to a ‘“‘ruff’’ (as the loose 
skin covered with long hair round the 


neck is called). The body is of good 
length, with a strong loin, wide hips, and 
rather arched ribs, the chest being well 
let down, but not in a hatchet shape as in 
the greyhound, and the depth of the dack 
ribs being proportionately greater than 
in that dog. The tail (or “stern”’ as it 


‘is technically called) is strong at the root, 


but suddenly diminishing it becomes very 
fine, and then continues nearly of the 
same size to within two inches of the tip, 
when it goes off to a point—looking as 
sharp as the sting of a wasp and giving 
the whole very much the appearance of 
that part of the insect, but magnified as 
a matter of course. This peculiar shape 
of the stern characterizes the breed, and 
its absence shows a cross with the hound 
or some other dog. 

As I view it, he 1s, of all dogs used to 
the gun, the most sportsmanlike — the 
faculty of indicating the proximity of 
game by getting in that spirited cataleptic 
state coming to him naturally; in thou- 
sands of cases without any previous train- 
ing whatsoever. Many of our best sports- 
men will tell you that the pointer is less 
affectionate than the setter, and there is no 
doubt some truth in this. In so far as 
demonstrativeness goes, it certainly is so. 
His high-headed spirit would seem to say : 
‘‘QOh, of course, | love Master and all that; 
but I have no time for Molly-coddling— 
My business is to find the birds!’’ Yet 
the man does not live who can be afield 
in a bird country with a pointer of any 
kind of breeding without having a rare 
respect for his four-footed assistant. No 
matter where your mind may be, he is 
“onto his job” heart and soul. I have 
known a brace to work the best part of a 
day through thickly set woods, pine bar- 
barrens and cotton fields and be almost 
as fresh at the home-coming as when 
they set out; though, truth to tell, 
they would groan like good fellows as 
they slept the night away stretched out 
before the big log fire in the breakfast- 
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room of our old, rambling, one-story 
plantation home. In fact, it was a pointer 
that first taught me to shoot flying. 
Small wonder is it, then, that I should 
love the breed! I suppose it must have 
been because I was but eleven years old 
at the time. Any how, | can distinctly 
remember his cautious-like tread as he 
used to ‘‘draw’’ to meadow-larks for my 
especial edification! —although in the 
company of proficient sportsmen he was 
ever a model of dogly rectitude. It is 
laughable, but when we started out, | 
usually followed /zs lead. | vividly re- 
member the first lone quail I shot under 
old Spot's direction; and how he seemed 
to regard the fuss I made in praising him 
as a great bother. 

And, ere we break camp, is it not pleas- 
ant to reflect that the democratic spirit 
pulsating through the Great Brotherhood 
shines forth in the fact that many of the 
most humble of us—fellows possessing 
but little of this world’s material wealth— 
are the happy owners of dogs as truly- 
bred and as thoroughgoing as the canine 
heroes who stand quivering before us in 
Mr. Tracy’s capital picture. 

CLauDE KING. 
<giincieeiiiadcsipeiee 
A Rare Opportunity. 

THERE is no sprightlier, sightlier, 
quicker-witted breed of dog than the 
simon-pure Irish terrier. And here’s a 
chance for out North-western readers to 
get some good ones. Writing under date 
January 24 from Moosomin, N. W. T., 
J. Norman Hiron says: “In reading over 
my back numbers of Sports AFIELD I 
see a good account, in your issue of last 


June, of the Manitoba Bench show at 


Winnipeg, and you have the name of 
Ernest Thornton set down as Ernest 
Thompson of Moosomin. Mr. Thorn- 
ton is my brother’s partner and these 
dogs (Irish Terriers) are bred at their 
farm, known hereas Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Moosomin, Northwest Territory. 
They would be pleased to receive orders 
for pups from any of your readers inter- 
ested in Irish terriers and I can state that 
I have never seen finer.” 


























OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


BELLE NOBLE. 





Belle Noble is dead. She was a hand- 
some bitch of the Count Noble blood. 
Her sire, Marquis N. (210,431) was a 
son of King Noble (4,502) and Meliss 
(7,240) and King Noble was the son of 
the great Count Noble; dam Rosalind 
(2,198). Count Noble, as every one 
knows, was the son of Count Windem. 
Belle’s mother was a daughter of Joe 
Noble and Nellie Cambridge; Joe Noble 
was a son of Count Noble and Countess 


A., and Nellie Cambridge was by Racket . 


(1,736); dam, Daisy Cambridge. 


THE WINNIPEG SHOW. 





The second annual bench show of the 
Western Canada Kennel Club will be. 
held in Manitoba’s beautiful capital city 
February 9, 10, 11 and 12. Under the 
able management of Messrs. E. R. Collier, 
W. C. Lee, T. G. Mathers, J. L. Doupe, 
R. S. Rolston, W. J. Hinman, F. Tor- 
rance and H. G. Spurgeon (who compose 
the Bench Show Committee), it should 
prove one of the most attractive events 
ever held in the North-west. 

There is ample promise of a good entry 
list from all classes. It is worthy of note 





From a drawing by her Master. 


Belle was the mother of Herbert and 
Frost, both excellent field dogs, and which 
have also served me as models for the 
illustrations for the articles on Feathered 
Game. She was the pet of all the family. 

Belle was run down and killed by an 
express train in attempting to cross the 
railway, and when the news came to the 
house I heard my three-year-old boy 
(who had seen the dolls return with new 
heads and Noah’s animals with new legs) 
say to his weeping sister: ‘‘Don’t cry, 
sister. Belle will come back as soon as 
she gets mended.” 

Cincinnati, O. D.W.HuNTINGTON. 


THE LATE BELLE NOBLE. _ 


that “ huskies” are to be a feature of the 
show—there being, facetiously writes our 
informant, a few specimens left of this 
hardy race in the Northwest Territory— 
in spite of the great exodus of these per- 
sistent “sled-freighters” to the Alaskan 
gold fields. To quote the characteristic 
phraseology of our indefatigable repre- 
sentative, Norman Spear, “the club has 
the best wishes of Sports AFIELD in this 
enterprise, and the best of outdoor maga- 
zines hopes to receive from dog-owners 
and exhibitors up that way a few ‘killing’ 
photographs of their canine ‘loves.’” 
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Northwestern Sport and Sportsmen. 


‘A Sports Afield Man's Impressions of Minnesota, the Land of a 
Thousand Lakes.—Game-Protective and Other 
. Interests —Waystde Notes. 
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EIGHTEENTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

Does it rain always in Minnesota? No; but 
that is the question one is apt to ask when a map 
of the State lies outspread before him, revealing 
the sort of half-and-half apportionment that seems 
to exist between land and water—in the northern 
portion especially. 

Where does it all go? follows asa natural query. 
Not to be too minute, it flows outward, from the 
centre towards the north and south, towards the 
east and west; but principally towards the south 
and east. Flows from one lake into another ; from 
creek into river ; till the whole land is dotted and 
laced with still and running water that offers the 
finest fishing on earth. Half the boundary line is 
water. Lakes poke in over the line, as if they had 
tried to get their great bulk in but could find no 
room without swallowing the little fellows—which 
they had no desire to do. The Lake of the Woods 
juts down from the north. Lake Superior crowds 
in from the north-east like the end of a big cavalry 
sabre. The two halves of Red Lake lie side by 
side, almost similar and equal, in the northern 
portion of the State, joined by a little strait 
that a hill would obliterate—joined very like two 
pancakes on a skillet by a thread of batter. Fur- 
ther south, Leech Lake, a giant octopus, stretches 
out uneven, crooked arms, as though coaxing the 
many rivers to flow down there. into its placid 
bosom. 

Mille Lacs lies yet lower—seeming a mammoth 
fried egg or frayed waffle. A whole lot of other 
watery gems are sown broadcast over the northern 
half by the plenteous Goddess of Nature. Could 
one but don the twenty-league boots of infant 
mythology and go tramping from Moorhead, on 
the Red River of the North, to Duluth, over 
against Lake Superior, one would straddle a lake 
at every stride. 


A BOUNTIFUL GAMELAND. 

And fish in all of them! and wildfowl, too, in 
season. Round in wood and forest, that set them 
off with green, roam fur- and hair-bearing animals 
from the moose to the muskrat. Before the day 
of*the White Man what a splashing and clatter 


- huntsman ever decimate them? 


must have been here! And to-day, such a strong- 
hold it seems for fin and feather, that the thought 
comes, Will the seine and eight-bore of the market 
Sad precedent 
answers: ‘‘In time.’? But there is no fear of such 
a calamity befalling if the game wardens walk 
straight in the path they have had marked for 
them—and are honestly aided by the local sports- 
man. The fraternity here has come out with 
strong demands for game protection and means to 
haveit. They purpose, too, the passing of a license- 
law similar in text to that of Wisconsin and North 
Dakotah. 

During the deer season of the past year the 
woods of Minnesota were about as musical as a 
bushel corn-popper on a red-hot stove, and not 
nearly so conducive to ongevity. Many lovers of 
the sharp-speaking rifle who had not missed an 
open season in years stayed at home in ’97, in 
wholesome fear of the rain of lead that poured 
from the barrels of novices, greenhorns and those 
fellows who shoot at sight of brown, on hearing a 
sound, or at the first waving clump of brush they 
chance to note—in total forgetfulness that their 
target may be human. The casualties, the past 
season, exceeded those of any former year and no 
doubt were largely due to the influx of outsiders 
from neighboring States. 


A GOOD STORY. 

Apropos of the vast amount of wet with which 
Minnesota is blessed, this story comes to mind. 
An old Californian was permitted by Providence 
to journey through this northern land when the 
great spring thaw wason. Arriving in Winnipeg 
he was asked by a well-known newspaper man 
what he thought of the country. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘if it’s an honest opinion you 
want, I wouldn’t give five dollars for the whole 
of it. Why! They told me I’d see wheatfields, 


and I saw an inland sea that laved the feet of isl- 
ands of straw !”’ 

Maybe boating is better than walking, but, 
then, there is lots of fun going for ducks in the 
proper kind of a tub—a fact the old gentleman 
plainly overlooked. 




















NORTHWESTERN SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. 


Here area few denizens of forest, field and stream 
that have found shelter in the shadow of the State’s 
judicial hand—a hand that should be of steel, with 
a covering of becoming softness : Woodcock, doves, 
upland and golden plover, pinnated, sharp-tailed, 
and ruffed grouse, quail, partridge, pheasant, 
ducks, geese, brant, deer, elk, moose and caribou. 
Trout (all kinds), black, grey and Oswego bass ; 
and nearly all other food and game fish indigenous 
to Central North America. 


MOORHEAD MUSINGS. 


Moorhead lies snugly against Minnesota’s west- 
ern boundary—the Red River of the North—just 
opposite Fargo, North Dakotah. As that material 
designated as ‘‘ booze” in North Dakotah is given 
down freely by the munificent cow of state in 
Minnesota, it 1s not difficult to surmise what is a 
leading industry in Moorhead. 

Yet are there many hereabouts whom the God 
of Fire Water cannot enthrall. These dosuccumb, 
however, to the more artful cajoleries of the God- 
dessof the Chase—a divinity who experiences little 
difficulty in holding their firm allegiance forever. 
Among these are O. Thorstenson (who owns as 
typical a Spanish pointer as ever spurned the soil 
of our great North-west), August Ecklund, A. G. 
Lewis and a whole lot of other gentlemen who 
soon tire of the hum-drum of business and feel an 
annual or semi-yearly pining to be kicked by a 
gun, bitten by mosquitoes or to have their thumbs 
skinned by a spinning reel. 


A SPORTSMAN COMMUNITY. 

Not more than ten thousand miles to the east- 
ward of Moorhead lies Detroit; not so big or so 
pretty as her twin sister across the lakes, perhaps, 
bnt with abundant attractions to hold the people 
who live there for all that, as any of the Sports 
Atield Family may see if they’ll but glue their 
eyes to the broad black band that marks the course 
of the Northern Pacific across the continent—a 
continent that was ‘‘ turrible big” in the days of 
post-horses, but which is dwindling to a mere 
island under steam pressure. At Detroit and 
thereabouts it’s an open secret that Frank P. Bag- 
ley and Alfred Nunn and Mike McCarthy, John 
Eckman, William Becker and a host of their con- 
fréres are good fellows—so I’m breaking no confi- 
dences letting other folk know about it. 

Frazee City comes next—if the train be running 
east—and must be seen by candle light or by a 
man in his cups to seem half so large as its name. 
There’s a place there which they call a hotel—for 
want of a more meaning title—and, as it’s the 
only place in town, there must a fellow put up if 
he wants to eat and sleep. I registered there. So 
did several others. We went to supper together 
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and were waited on by a girl almost as deaf as she 
was pretty: which latter is a very non-committal 
statement, I’m sure. There were eggs on the bill- 
of-fare and I ordered two—two soft-boiled. 

*“Hey ?” said the girl. 

‘*No,” said I. ‘No. 
soft-boiled eggs.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, sir,’’ said she—and she looked it— 
‘*but you’d best have ’em fried. ’*Tain’t safe to 
boil ’em.’’ Needless to say, I ‘‘had ’em fried.” 

If it hadn’t been for Sig Mayer—who has a good 
deal of natural sunshine about with him—I’d have 
retained a very murky remembrance of Frazee 
City. 


Not hay. Just two nice 


WADENA AND BEYOND. 


Wadena has buildings enough to warrant two 
main streets. They come together and end like 
the edges of a carpenter’s square. In the phrase- 
ology of the Alabamian there are several stores 
‘*big enough to have two clerks.”’ 

Should any one walk into the post-office just 
after distribution time and snug his winkers to 
Box 214, he might see a copy of S. A. in there, 
labelled with Jesse Aldrich’s name. He’s a nice 
fellow, is Jesse, and often goes banging around 
with gun or rod in company of John Veden or 
Clarence Saylor or William Rawson of the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel or somebody else of a whole lot of 
fellows who might ‘‘lay”’ for me if they found 
their baptismal handles in print. 

Unless the train is a run-a-way it will stop at 
Verndale. Better get off there, if only to shake 
hands with ‘‘the boys.’’ Jay A. Rhodes can tell 
you all about them. If you want to know about 
game thereabouts, drop off at Staples and interview 
Dr. F. H. Allen. He can use a gun as well asa 
scalpel. Tramping comes as natural to him as 
doctoring. Perhaps it’s a question whether he’s 
more deadly at the one or the other ! 

All that I remember of Motley is that I got into 
a hotel where they didn’t have any eggs—to boil 
or fry—or any butter, or anything else save dys- 
pepsia. I might have perished there had not 
Charles McMillin and George Brentner regaled 
me with stories of bear hunts and this and that 
till Grief fled and Discomfort was forgotten. 

ENTERPRISING BRAINERD. 

Brainerd’s too big to talk about. It’s big enough 
to have an electric plant that raises currents and 
pick-pockets. When I was there the side-walks 
were well iced and nobody went about with high 
noses unless they wanted high heels as well. The 
disagreeable thing about that town was that no 
one could sit down upon the highway—no matter 
how gracefully the action might be accomplished 
—without being laughed at. I found it so at least, 
Mr. E. M. Westfall lives there. It’s a pleasure to 
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live in the same place with Mr. Westfall because 
he’s simply running over with field experiences and 
dog lore and his pictures of camp life and such are 
somany. The readers of SPoRTS AFIELD would 
like Mr. Westfall to unburden himself of one or 
the other or both for their benefit. John Snyder, 
J. H. Kelehan—of most pleasant memory—John 
Frederick, I. U. White—who owns a jewel ofa 
gun store— Messrs. Brown, McPherson, Frater 
et aliz are very fond of canvasback and venison 
and trout, but like it best when they themselves 
procure it. Some of the game brought home to 
Brainerd keeps on growing in size and weight, 
even after there is nothing left but a pleasant 
memory. Queer, isn’t it? 


LITTLE FALLS AND ROYALTON. 

I remember Little Falls as a very pleasant town. 
A town full of sportsmen as warm as a July after- 
noon. A town where I spent two very profitable 
days and a town where I found a ten cent piece; 
the first money I had gotten without the asking 
in many a day. Here are good, living examples 
of what outdoor life will do for those who take it. 
No happier, handsomer men walk on two legs than 
Frank Lewis, Joseph Viktor, Harry Conliff, Will- 
iam Smith, H. H. Tanner, Barney Burton and the 
rest of Little Falls’ outers. That is, I haven’t 
seen any. 

There was an epidemic of dog poisoning on at 
Royalton, when I reached there. The Wielder of 
the Razor there—I forget his name—lost a valuable 
pointer the night of my arrival. Luckily, no sus- 
picion came my way—else I might have been the 
recipient of the garment of tar and goose-pluck 
that is pretty apt to come to somebody some day 
if the thing don’t stop. Why! If dogs get hold 
of the wrong piece of meat as they have been do- 
ing, there will not be a dog-skin, with a live bird- 
finder therein, two months hence. Not many 
miles away is a bit of a lake and there is some 
boating there, winter and summer. George Wil- 
son is an ardent disciple of the ice boat and has a 
good craft of his own make. Mark Murphy and 
J. N. Carnes reside at Royalton. They can’t live 
peaceably with any kind of game in season. Not 
even in a ten-acre lot. When these three join 
hands and merrily dance around, there’s bound to 
be trouble in Gamedom. You bet! 


HOSPITABLE ST. CLOUD. 

In fancy one can ascend to the housetops of St. 
Cloud and look afar off to where the spires and 
smoke rise from the larger of the Twin Cities. 
Bat if you require amusement, apply to E. B. 
Smith, Doctor Pattison, John Griebler, Doctor 
Hoyt, Charles Metzroth, P. Vander Sluis, Doctor 
Hayward—in fact, to any one, two or half a dozen 
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you know or don’t know, and they’ll do all they 
ean for you. 

There are some fine dogs in St. Cloud and away 
up in the rafters-are Tom Flynn’s. Tom is a 
barber, a tonsorial connoisseur, but he knows a 
good dog a mile off, for all that. St. Cloud Dan 
is his, and a pretty fellow he is, too, in his lemon- 
and-white coat of feathered homespun. The blood 
of King Noble and Lelith fills his veins and he 
seems just a trifle proud of the fact, I think. Luf- 
ra’s Bess is his, also—a real, canine living picture. 
Her pedigree shows Voltaire and Lufra’s Ruby in 
the fore- and a galaxy of aristocrats in the back- 
ground. Bess became a mother shortly before I 
arrived, and for further particulars the indulgent 
reader is referred to the little photograph ‘‘Some 
Fature Prize Winners”’ in the January SPORTS 
AFIELD. 

Auoka next—and then Minneapolis. The form- 
er little of statue but big of heart, and the latter 
a giant that struggles and puffs all day and puffs 
and struggles all night. At the former town I 
met L. J. Greenswold, F. 8S. Stewart, M. A. Else- 
more, A. R. Woodmansee and others who uphold 
the various phases of open air life in the regular 
aud tabulated method of the day. 

After a stop of a few days in Minneapolis, I was 
off for Duluth: of which more when the year is a 
little older. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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FACTS ABOUT W8GHISKEY. 


N. N. SPEAR. 





Something of Interest to all Consumers. The Dan- 
ger of Adulteration and How to Avoid it. 

No subject has been more widely and more exhaust- 
ively discussed in the columns of newspapers and periodi- 
cals of all kinds, both in this‘country and abroad, than 
that of adulteration. 

The causes which led to the investigation and discussion 
of this matter were found in the widespread adulteration 
of liquor. This evil grew to such proportions as to not 
only prove a menace to health but to become, in fact, the 
foundation of many ailments which afflict mankind. 

Plenty of whiskey that leaves the distillery pure is in a 
dangerous state of adulteration before it is handed out to 
the consumer. Every consumer of whiskey, whether for 
refreshment or medicinal purposes, must make up his 
mind that whiskey, like the “little girl with a curl,” is 
“very, very good” or else “‘ horrid.” 

‘“*Hayner’s seven-year-old Double Copper Distilled 
Rye” is the “very, very good” kind. To protect it from 
adulteration by middlemen and dealers and to save their 
profits, this absolutely pure whiskey is sold direct from 
distiller to consumer. This method of selling positively 
prevents the tampering of a second or third party. 

A searching chemical analysis will prove that ‘‘ Hay- 
ner’s seven-year-old Double Copper Distilled Rye” is 
absolutely pure. 

The palpable saving in purchasing direct is shown in 
the offer of the Hayner Distilling Company, the manu- 
facturers of this brand, who are located at Nos. 362 to 
868 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. : 

They are sending, express prepaid, four full quart bot- 
tles of this choice whiskey for $3.20. 
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TO DATE. 


As Depicted by the Sports Afield Machine Poet. 


If modern Grecians should essay to sack a modern Troy, 
For opening the city gates, d’ye think they would employ 
A wooden horse in old Homeric style? 


Ah, no; my son. 


Around the walls a cycle race they’d run, 


And Hector and old Priam would come out to see the fun; 

And Agamemnon would promise—if hostilities should cease— 

That Helen and Cassandra should receive a wheel apiece; 

And the truce be celebrated by a six-day cycle race. 

And the outcome of it all would be the Greeks would ‘‘take the place,’’ 
And Troy would once more fall to Grecian guile. 





TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 





Sr. LouIs cyclists are talking of inaugurating a 
a crusade to secure for their city a more effective 
system of street cleaning. 





THE world is anxiously awaiting the advent of 
spring weather and the appearance of the crank 
with a plan for constructing a cinder cycle-path to 
the Klondyke! 





OF the various British possessions, Canada and 
Newfoundland charge the highest ad valorem im- 
port duty on bicycles and parts thereof—namely : 
30 per cent., while Natal (South Africa) and Brit- 
ish India tax the importers but 5 per cent on the 
value of the goods. 





AMONG those directly benefitted through the 
growing interest in cycling, may be mentioned 
the additional force of United States Patent Office 
clerks and examiners whose engagement was com- 
pelled by reason of the enormous number of recent 
inventions pertaining to bicyclesand cycles. More 





than 1,500 applications for patents of this descrip- 
tion are now under consideration by the patent 
authorities. 

AGENTS of the Schwartzkopfs (a German family 
of renown in the industrial world) have been in 
America for the past few weeks arranging for the 
purchase of an interest in the E. C. Stearns & 
Company’s cycle works—or rather the exclusive 
right of manufacturing the Stearns wheel in Ger- 
many. The consideration involved is said to be 
$100,000. Henry Ochwald, a mechanical engin- 
eer employed by the purchasers, made a thor- 
ough study of the methods employed in every 
department of the Stearns plant; an American 
superintendent of experience will have charge of 
the European manufacturory, which will be es- 
tablished in Berlin; and other heads of depart- 
ments will be selected from the old employees of 
the Syracuse firm later on. American machinery 
and methods will be exclusively employed, and it 
is expected that the first year’s output of the 
new manufactory will be in the neighborhood of 
10,000 wheels. 
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THE very latest thing in the way of ‘‘ preferred 
space’’ advertising is reported from Springfield, 
Mass., where a leading local divine mentioned 
from the pulpit a particular make and model of 
bicycle as being the only one worthy to be ridden 
by an orthodox believer. The force of this clerical 
‘*recommend’’ was sadly blunted by the dis- 
covery that the reverend gentleman’s wheel had 
been secured ‘‘in exchange for advertising.’’ 





Every indication points to increased department 
store sales of bicycles, and less business and small- 
er profits for the regular dealer during the coming 
year. There can be no doubt that the manufact- 
urers will be enabled through the adoption of this 
policy to find a market fora larger output. Still, 
it is a matter of question whether it may not in- 
volve a smaller net profit to them in the end, and 
it certainly savors of injustice to turn at this late 
hour against the interests of men who have de- 
voted years of intelligent and earnest effort to the 
work of popularizing cycling as a sport. 
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A New Schooner Type. 


The new fifty-foot water-line schooners continue 
the leading topic of conversation among yachtsmen. 
The design is neatly finished and presents a won- 
derfully shippy appearance. The new boats will 
be practically small editions of the noted Yampa 
and built in the best style that can be turned out 
on the Maine coast. A prominent member of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club is quoted by the New York 
Sun as saying : 

“They will be little ships, fit to cross the ocean 
in. At the same time their shallow draught will 
enable them to enter any of the small harbors 
along the coast. For myself, should I decide to 
build, I could think of no more able boat than the 
proposed class would develope. In my boat I will 
have an auxilliary engine of about ten horse power, 
so that I will be able to get into port whenever 
the wind dies out. This will also be useful in the 
rivers and bayous of Florida, where the channels 
are often too narrow to admit of beating up against 
a head wind.” 
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Young in Deed. 


A tramp was slinking up to the side-door of the 
house when the dog came around the corner and 
seized the tail of his coat. The man was skulking 
out when the owner, a German, came and asked, 
‘* Did dose dog bide you?” 

‘*He didn’t bite me, but he tore my coat,’ said 
the tramp. 

‘*Well, my good friend, excuse dose dog if he 
didn’t bide you. He isha young dog now, but by 
and by he shall take hold of some tramps and eat 
dere bones. He bides a coat now, but he shall 
soon do petter.’’— Woburn Advertiser. 
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COLORADO GLEANINGS. 





We are having fine sport with the cotton-tails 
here now, More rabbits here this season than any 
season since 1890—notwithstanding the past sum- 
and spring were unusually wet. Bunny can be 
found in every gulch, and coyotes are very plenti- 
fal. Their plaintive wail can be beard on the 
morning air any day. 

* * 

I killed a cotton-tail a few days ago and on clean- 
it found a worm about ten inches long in it. It 
very much resembled a tape worm. Do tape- 
worms infest rabbits? 

* bs * 

From reports of parties who have been on the 
plains east of Denver, antelope have been unusu- 
ally plentiful this fall. 

* ? * 

Some three years ago a party up the river brought 
six California valley quail from Montrose and 
turned them loose about four miles from town. 
Now, we have nine or ten nice coveys. These 
quail were introduced in the valley around Mont- 
rose (Colorado) several years ago and they have 
increased wonderfully. There is no open season 
on quail in this State ; but that great enemy to all 
game, the Pot Hunter, gets away with them at all 
times of the year. 

Cimarron, Colorado. 

: onic 
Both Jackasses. 

A man arrived in San Francisco on a jackass the 
other day, having ridden the animal all the way 
from New York on a bet on the last election. Both 
jackasses are well, though somewhat weary.—Bos- 
ton Herald 


J. J. MCNAMARA. 


— : 
“Ts there any one waiting on you, Miss?” asked 
the head-waiter of a Washington hotel. ‘Oh,’ 
she said (blushing) ‘‘no, sir; not in Washington.”’ 
ee 
Strate or Onto, City OF TOLEDO, }ss 
Luoas COUNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Coenry & Co., doing business 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
ai Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
{ SBAL t presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 





Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Cu., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














A VISIT TO A POWDER MILL. 


As a representative of Sports AFIELD, I have 
just paid a long-wished-for visit to the plant of 
the California Powder Works. 

Deep down in the sheltered somberness of 
Lorenzo Canyon—hidden by the trees out of which 
the charcoal used in powder-making is made— 
sleep, rather than repose, the little buildings where 
the deadly modern explosives are manufactured. 

Late in the afternoon as I wheeled up the tight, 
heavily-wooded little canyon, cheered by the songs 
of birds, soothed by the slumberous twitter of the 
quivering leaves—all unwarned by any whirr of 
cog or belt of my nearness to one of our country’s 
greatest mills, yet knowing that only a few trees 
hid them from my view—the thought came to me 
that in the silence of that secluded glen was mak- 
ing that which had revolutionized the earth ; made 
deadly war too horrible to be allowed ; and caused 
nations to expend millions upon millions in order 
that they might keep their neighbors as much 
afraid as they themselves are. 

To the courtesy of genial Superintendent Pey- 
ton and his right-hand man Mr. Ward I owe many 
of the facts contained in this article. 

Of powder there are, generally speaking, three 
varieties and as many uses. The black powder is 
cheapest, easiest to make and does the coarser work, 
such as blasting in its various forms—though, to 
be sure, it is still much used by many who shoot. 
Its ingredients are kiln-burned charcoal, sulphur 
and saltpetre. Tho preparation of the first named 
is very carefully conducted and much depends up- 
on the method of the burning. A little too much 
heat, or a little too slow a fire, and you have a 
different powder and again a different powder. 
The sulphur is ready for use as it comes from the 
mines in Japan. The saltpetre is impure and 
must be cleaned. To this end it is dissolved in hot 
water and a certain amount of glue added for the 
purpose of bringing the grit and other foreign 
matter in ascum to the surface. This is skimmed 


off and the saltpetre crystallized out of the solution. 

While the saltpetre has been undergoing this pro- 
cess of purification, the coal and sulphur have 
been intimately hobnobbing for several hours in 
iron cylinders along with their weight of small 
iron balls, and have reached a desirable state of 
fineness for the next step. 

Past the door of the mill runs a railroad track 
and a big flat car, drawn by horses driven tandem, 
pulls up and the powdered mixtures is loaded on 
and carried, along with the pulverized saltpetre, 
to the incorporating machine, where huge seven- 
ton wheels chase around in a trough and grind it 
for from two to twelve hours, accordingly as cheap, 
medium or high-grade powder is desired. This is 
the part of a powder mill that blows up. Should 
the great wheels happen to touch the iron of the 
basin in which they play, there would be a spark, a 
flash of loose powder and a deafening report from 
what the wheels rested on—and the whole shoot- 
ing match would hustle away over the tree tops! 
This occurred at the California mills a few moons 
since, and I saw some pieces of the wreck that had 
flown so high they had failed to come down ; they 
reposed in the tops of the surrounding trees. 

From the incorporating mill the powder, which 
we may now call it, goes to the hydraulic press 
and is subjected to a pressure of about 2,000 
pounds to the square inch—coming out in cakes 
two feet square and half an inch thich, and as 
hard as flint. These are ground coarse or fine 
(accordingly as fine- or coarse-grained powder is 
wanted) and polished in slowly-revolving cylin- 
ders. A little powdered graphite, added at just 
the right moment, gives it the gloss seen on the 
finished article. The only thing now left to be 
done is to pack and sell the article, which does not 
seem to trouble these rustling Western producers 
a bit. 

Brown powder is used by the Government in 
its big guns, and is only a variation of the black. 
The charcoal is produced by super-heated steam, 
instead of by direct burning, which gives it the 
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brown color. All other processes are the same_up 
to and including the graining process. Instead, 
however, of going from there to the polisher it is 
taken to the prismatic press which moulds it into 
prisms varying from an eighth of an ounce to one 
pound. These are so made that they can be 
packed in charges to fit the different sizes of can- 
non now in use. They are perforated with one 
or more holes to make the combustion more even 
and rapid. 

Only the nitro powders now remain to be noticed. 

The nitros may be divided into two great classes: 
those for sporting and those for military uses. The 
principal military smokeless powders in use are 
composed of gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine—either 
alone or in combination with other bodies whose 
function is to reduce the violence of the re-action. 
Of this latter class are the powders made at Santa 
Cruz. The ingredients are mixed together in the 
presence of a gun-cotton solvent, and the resulting 
doughlike mass rolled out, dried and cut into 
grains of the desired size. 

Nitro powders for shot-guns are very differently 
made. No nitro-glycerine is used and the gun- 
cotton is of the purest. The gun-cotton is beaten 
up in a churn with a quantity of water and at the 
same time the other substances are being similarly 
treated in a similar receptacle. The two are then 
mixed ; run off into a still; the solvents evapor- 
ated ; and the resulting powder dried and sifted. 

Fuel in California is expensive ; so the company 
has built a system of reservoirs and flumes and 
uses water as a motive power. 

Important adjuncts to the mill are the keg shops, 
where are made the sheet-iron kegs for packing ; 
the loading machines—ingenious mechanical au- 
tomatons, each capable of charging thirty thousand 
shells a day ; and the proving ground where the 
various powders are tested for velocity and breech- 
pressure in large and small cannon alike. The 
chronographs there (used for registering velocity 
of shot) record the flight of a projectile with an 
accuracy of the millionth of a second, and on that 
millionth of our smallest time division often hangs 
success or failure. N. N. SPEAR. 

Santa Cruz, California. 

Seenieedllisetaate 

WHATEVER may be said against trap-shooting 
as regards its tendency to introduce a spirit of 
professionalism among those who might otherwise 
remain free from such taint, it may certainly be 
credited with having discouraged the general use 
of large-gauge guns in field and elsewhere. Were 
it not for trap-shooting and the unexcelled oppor- 
tunities it affords for comparative tests, the 10- 
bore would still possess hundreds of enthusiastic 
champions where it can now hardly claim one. 
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TRAJECTORY OF THE .50-70. 





All or nearly all of our friends of the rifle have 
at some time in their lives encountered the man 
who ‘‘knows it all.” Or, in other words, he thinks 
he knows it all, and argument is powerless to con- 
vince him to the contrary. He is generally well 
advanced in years and has owned and handled 
rifles all his life, and it wil] not uncommonly hap- 
pen that he has come of a family of riflemen— 
‘‘older’n the hills’’—and every mother’s son of 
them ‘‘smarter men ’n ol’ Windchester or Spring- 
field, either!’’ A wiseacre of this description 
recently ‘‘ hooked on’’ to the writer for a discussion 
anent the comparative merits of ancient and mod- 
ern fire-arms, and in our conversation I made a 
statement which might or might not bear investi- 
gation. It was guess-work with me, every bit of 
it; but I believe I was close to the truth. Any 
way, I wish to submit the matter to my brother 
readers of this magazine and ask exact information 
from those who may have it to farnish. 

‘‘The other fellow’? had served through the 
Civil War and had seen considerable service on 
the South-western frontier and he had come to 
look upon the Springfield military rifle as the 
most perfect of long-range arms. He first asserted 
that they would shoot a mile ‘‘on a dead level,’’ 
but, after I had demonstrated by practical test 
that his own .44-40 Winchester would not shoot 
level for fifty yards, he modified this statement by 
the admission that he ‘‘reckoned a Springfield 
bullet mought raise about four inches to the mild.” 
And it was then that I, in my desperation, haz- 
arded the guess that the trajectory of a .50-70, 
shot at a mile range, would be sufficient to over- 
shoot any two-story house in Utica. And now I 
want to learn whether I stretched the truth, and 
if so, how much ? J. P. COFFEE. 

Utica, N. Y. 

deters — ee! 

In Gilbert and Elliott’s four contests of last 
year for the Du Pont and Star cups, the former 
scored 430 birds out of 450 shot at, while Elliott’s 
score was 420 out of 450. Gilbert lost seven birds 
dead out of bounds; Elliott, 17. 

THE Heikes—Grimm return match for possession 
of the Cast-Iron Medal, won by the former at 
Chicago in December last, was fought out at Day- 
ton, O., January 1—Heikes winning again by a 
score of 93 birds to Grimm’s 90. The 200 birds 
were trapped and shot in just two hours and ten 
minutes and, considering the speedy work and the 
cold, windy character of the weather, the contest- 
ants’ scores were worthy of their makers’ reputa- 
tions. 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 


CALIFORNIA GUN CLUBS. 





VENTURA. 

I had a very pleasant chat, while in Ventura, 
with Shooter Pratt. In addition to writing for 
various sporting papers, Mr. Pratt is secretary of 
the Ventura Rod and Gun Club—organized in 
1896 to the tune of fifty members. Pretty good 
for a charter list. President A. M. Fobes was 
absent when I was there ; so I was unable to verify 
by personal contact the numerous good points he 
is credited with. I did, however, board Messrs. 
Walbridge, Wagner, Whitney, Hammonds, and 
the Doctors Staire ; and they do say, if a team is 
called for, that the pick will be from the above 
half-dozen. The club has excellent grounds at 
the race track, which they have fitted out with 
traps of good quality, and where visitors may be 
sure of a hearty welcome. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


The club at Santa Barbara is a bit feeble but 
the boys are pumping elixir of life into it and, on 
the side, working for game protection. The latter 
is what is needed throughout the whole of the 
Golden State. Protect the game and gun clubs 
will live. It is better to shoot game part of the 
time for fifty years than to shoot it constantly for 
five and then have nothing left to slaughter save 
Blue Rocks. The latter are good, but the sport in 
the field is more interesting. Messrs. Tallant and 
Loomis are as ardent as anybody in advancing 
club interests. 


SANTA MARIA. 

Santa Maria is a pretty town and has a very neat 
gun club indeed. Four years have rolled over the 
fragments of the first Blue Rocks broken by its 
members, and as each follows its predecessor it 
looks down and sees more busted pottery in the 
grass. The grounds lie half-a-mile to the north 
of town and the neighbors say that the bark of 
the 12-gauge is heard regularly every week. 
Messrs. Powell, Walker, Bryant and Armstrong 
score about as high as any, and the Santa Maria 
boys will always be found willing to burn all the 
powder necessary to perfect club shooting. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO. 

It is said, and pretty correctly I think, that the 
goose is a goose indeed which fools around San 
Luis. San Luis Obispo is one of those towns not 
too small for comfort and yet small enough to be 
well acquainted in. To be in the swim, however, 
it is quite necessary to be in the gun club. Why? 
Well, if you’re a good follow you’ll be in the club ; 
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that’s all. In the first place, there are nice grounds 
just south of town, and to learn to shoot is a pleas- 
ant way of adding an inch to one’s mental stature. 
Then there is the shoot for the monthly medal. 
It’s easier to shoot for a gold medal than to hustle 
off to the Klondyke for nuggets. ©. T. Green- 
field is president; J: S. Genter, vice-president ; 
P. McCaffrey, treasurer; A. E. Vollmer, secretary. 
Messrs. Knight, Tracy, Saxiola, Call, and the 
right honorable president are all proficient at the 
traps. 


PASO DE ROBLES. 

‘The gun club here is small and its existence lies 
along stony places; but the boys are plucky and 
it will be a cold day indeed that sees the curtain 
drop on the last day of its history. It has forty 
members, but meets very irregularly. As far as 
game goes, the country roundabout has a fair 
share of all that flies and a little of the kind that 
walks ; that is, it walks till the boys get after it— 
then it runs. Leading shots: Tom Rhodes, W.S. 
Lewis, J. A. Deacon, W. Abernethy, W. H. Hord 
and J. E. Burkett. N. P. Curtiss, the sporting- 
goods dealer, deserves much credit for the work 
he has done on behalf of the sportsman interest. 


SALINAS CITY. 

The Salinas Rod and Gun Club shows a splendid 
growth in the last few years, and stands well as a 
sportsman’sclub. In the tournaments it has made 
a good showing and landed several coveted prizes. 
Monterey, Watsonville and other towns have been 
met a number of times with honors easy. A unique 
feature of this club is the barbecue and picnic that 
accompanies all inter-club meets on the home 
grounds, nearly a mile to the north-east of town 
at Sherwood Park. President Hebert seemed 
much pleased, at the time I met him, with the 
progress the club was making. N. N. SPEAR. 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 


> 

SEVERAL of the monuments erected to famous 
British soldiers have been made out of the gun-met- 
al captured in their victories. The most famous of 
these is the equestrian statue of the Dake of Wel- 
lington at Aldershot. The Guards’ Crimean Memo- 
rial, erected on fhe open space between the United 
Service Clubhouse and the Athenzeum Club, was 
cast out of cannon taken at Sebastopol. The statue 
of Achilles, in Hyde Park, erected by the women 
of England to Arthur Duke of Wellington and his 
brave companions in arms, was cast from cannon 
taken at the victories of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Toulouse and Waterloo. The capital of the Nel- 
son Column is of bronze, cast from cannon recovered 
from the wreck of the ‘‘ Royal George.”’ 
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HAMMERS UP OR DOWN? 


In reply to S. D. Barnes’ article in the Sports 
AFIELD for January, I will say that all of the ac- 
cidents I now remember of hearing or reading 
about were by a gun with hammers down. Who 
hasn’t read of accidents where some one has pulled 
a gun towards him on the ground, or out of a 
wagon, and a hammer caught and killed the one 
who pulled the gun? To be sure that Iam not 
misunderstood I will say that I don’t advise any 
one to pull a gun towards him that is cocked, 
but go around and unload it first. If you get ina 
tlght place where you can’t, just raise the muzzle 
over your head before you pull it. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I am 35 years old and have handled 
guns ever since I was 10; and from my observa- 
tions I think the thing to impress upon the begin- 
ner’s mind is to never point a gun at anything he 
does not want to shoot, whether the hammer be up 
or down. The more dangerous we can make the 
Young Sportsman think a gun is, the more careful 
he is liable to be. JI am not afraid to hunt with 
any one who never points his gun at me, but I 
don’t like to look into the muzzle of a gun, even 
if the hammers are down. Personally I would 
rather take a tumble down a hill, when I have 
slipped, than catch at something and save myself 
a fall if, by so doing, I must swing my gun around 
and point it ata companion. When I said I had 
had no accidents, I meant that I had never shot 
anything that I did not want to. 1 have had guns 
go off several times, when closing; but I never 
have killed anything at such a time—not even 
my dog, because my gun was not pointed that way. 
If we hunted our grouse here with hammers down, 
we would not get one bird where we get five now. 
If you doubt this, Brother Barnes, come out this 
way next fall and I will take my short-haired 
‘*yaller” dog (who is half pointer and half setter, 
with good breeding on both sides and with more 
bird-sense than any dog I ever saw) and convince 
you, but don’t point your gun at me. I will close 
now, wishing all of the members of the Sports 
Afield Family a prosperous new year. I hope 
you will all find lots of game and shoot straight 
till you have enough to eat and then miss every 
time, unless you shoot at foxes, hawks, owls, red 
squirrels or some other game destroyer. But I 
hope the crowd who kill more than they want is 
growing scarcer through the influence of this noble 
magazine. And to you, Brother Barnes, I hope 
you are sitting up to-night writing another ro- 
mance of Southern Life—with which to soon adorn 
the pages of Sports AFIELD. E. S. BILLINGs. 

Smyrna, N. Y. 
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Subscribe for Sports AFIELD. 
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CHARLIE Bupp of Des Moines, Iowa, has chal- 
lenged Heikes for the Cast-Iron Badge, and the 
date of the maich is February 22. 

a AAT IE 

AN order from the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment for 10,000 of the latest pattern of military 
rifles and 5,000,000 rounds of ammunition was 
placed with the Winchester Arms Company last 
month through its San Francisco office. 
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A THIRD match between Gilbert and Elliott for 
the Du Pont Trophy was shot off January 15, at 
Dexter Park, L.I. At the sixty-sixth bird .the 
men were tied on 63; then Elliott's luck failed 
him, and six of his remaining birds were missed 
or fell dead out of bounds. The match resulted 
in a victory for Gilbert, who killed 96 birds to his 
opponent’s 91. 


_ 
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AMONG the arms exhibited at the Sportsman’s 
Exposition by the Winchestor company was a 16- 
guage Model 1897 repeating shot gun—the first 
repeater of this gauge ever manufactured. For 
several years there has been a popular demand for 
a light, small-bore repeater adapted to quail and 
other upland shooting, and the Winchester com- 
pany has undoubtedly acted with wisdom in meet- 
ing the wishes of their patrons. 
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VISITORS to the Sportsman’s Exposition could 
not well refrain from being impressed with the 
evident leaning of the exhibiting manufacturers 
towards light arms of all descriptions, rifles es- 
pecially. Light-weight sporting rifles and baby 
carbines were everywhere in evidence, and their 
unmistakable “handiness’’ caught the eye and 
impressed the fancy of many riflemen who have 
all their lives championed the theory of long and 
heavy barrels for accurate work. 

" ee < 

NEVER did cartridge make a better showing 
than that of the Peters .22 short and .22 long-rifle 
in the target contests which formed one of the most 
interesting features of the recent Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position. They not only won or tied for first hon- 
ors in every competitive event in the entire week’s 
programme, but in the Individual Championship 
Match secured the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
prizes. The conditions were 100 shots in strings 
of ten shots each, and the most expert marksmen 
of the Eastern States were among the contestants. 
H. M. Spencer of Dunmore, Pa.—who put up the 
winning score of 2,424 out of a possible 2,500—used 
a rifle having a Winchester barrel, a Ballard re- 
ceiver, and at Zettler stock, and used Peters Cart- 
ridge Company’s .22 calibre long-rifle cartridges, 
charged with Semi-Smokeless powder. 
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e}¢ The World’s Record HOW HT WORKS 
won by H. M. SPENCER, Esq., shooting SA "I ETY 
Peters Gzip REVOLVER 
Rifle Cartridges 


Sportsman’s Exposition Tournament, Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Jan. 13 to 22, ’98. 
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They won rst, 3rd, 4th, 8th, gth and roth Prizes SPRINGFIELD, 
in the principal event. Won or tied for oe oe 
first prize in every competitive event 

of the week’s programme. 





Superior to All Others. Insist upon your 
dealer supplying them. 


, ta SAFETY LEVER. 
'B. SAFETY - CATCH: 
$C, HAMMER. 


zD, TRIGGER» 


THE PRTERS CARTRIDGE C0. #G, SAEETY LATCH SPRING, 


150 East Third St., - CINCINNATI, OHIO. l2 DIFFERENT STYLES 


T. H. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. SEND FOR CATA LOG UE. 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 


Direct From Distiller $3.20 


FOUR FULL 
To Consumer | quarts 


EXPRESS PAID 




























Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 





Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years standing. Our 
whole enormous product is sold to consumers direct. We sell direct so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get pure whiskey from dealers. We have tens of thousands of 
customers who never buy elsewhere. A customer who once tries our 
whiskey is a customer always. We want more of them, and we make 
the following offer to get them: : 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double Copper 
Distilled Rye for $3.20. Express Prepaid. We ship in plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at 
our expense and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey can not be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

Weare the only distillers selling to consumers direct. Others who 
claim to be are only dealers. Our whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


DAYTON OHS US Our References—Third National Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies, 
q THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 362 to 368 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


P. 8.—Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal.. Idaho, “Mont.. Nev.. N. Mex., Ore., Utah., Wash., 
Wyo., ‘must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 




















HAYNER’S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


Hon. Tom Marshall of Keithsburg, Illinois, E. 8. 
(“Du Pont’”’) Rice and A. F. Banks of Chicago 
had a very enjoyable camp hunt in the pine woods 
district north of Watersmeet, Michigan, last No- 
vember. Mr. Rice has, at his Chicago offices, a sub- 
stantial reminder of this happy time in the shape 
of a handsome young buck-head whose former 
owner he ‘‘ brought to creel” with a thirty-calibre 
bullet. It is a good bit of taxidermic work and 
speaks well for the skill of the mounter—Prof. 
Ludwig Kumlein of Milton College, Wisconsin. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the pictures illustrating his article 
Big Laramie Fishing in the present issue, E. B. 
Gorton writes (the ‘‘ Jack” in question being his 
son and “steady company ”’ on all camping trips) : 

‘Jack bought a 5x7 special Hawk-eye and we 
used that for the larger pictures, He is doing 
some beautiful work with it. He has a picture 
of Monument Creek with the ice on it that is 
lovely and will shortly visit Cheyenne canyon for 
more winter scenes.’’ 





Se 


A FEW LETTERS. 





Herewith is my renewal. We would all be lost 
without your paper now. H. E. RANDALL. 
Pratisburg, N. Y. 





Find enclosed check for my renewal. Am grati- 
fied to note the continual improvement in your 
magazine and wish it the success its great merits 
deserve. A. A. MATHEWS, M. D. 

Oak Park, ills. 





Enclosed please find $1.50 for the current year. 
I have every number of Sports Afield for the past 
four years, and think it is by far the best sporting 
paper published. W. HAscaLL WARE. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





I have a suspicion that my subscription to your 
magazine has expired,and so hand you my renewal 
herewith. As you will see, I am very much pleased 
with Sports Afield. G. A. Ross, M. D. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Enclosed please find $1.50 for this year’s sub- 
scription. I don’t think you are increasing your 
price to any greater extent than you are improv- 
ing your magazine. I like tosee things harmonize, 
Come again. E. N. BuRR. 

Denver, Colo. 





I leave here January 9 for Alaska, but will 
probably be in Skaguay for some weeks, and will 
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write you from there or while en route. Say! the 
January number of Sports Afield is a hummer. 
Every body in Montana concedes that. Continue 
the good work. You are on the right track. 
Missoula, Montana. Wii Cave. 





Small wonder that the sportsmen of the South- 
west say that Sports Afield is in a class by itself. 
Your January number is adelight. It is like my 
three-barrel Jordan hammerless: Beautiful to the 
eye, comfortable to the hand, and a rapture to the 
heart. I cannot use more expressive language. 

Cleburne, Texas. (Rev.) G. W. BAINES. 

ee 
“DOGS AND BIRDS.” 

Those enterprising promotors of our best kennel 
interests, Spratts Patent, have just issued a new 
12-page calendar in the shape of a wall-hanger that, 
besides its accurate pictures of typical dogs and 
birds, contains a great deal of reliable information 
for kennel management—particularly in the event 
of any sickness appearing among sporting or house 
dogs. The little treatises on distemper, mange, 
ear canker, etc., are all right. The company gen- 
erously adds that it invites consultation by letter 
in all cases that cannot be successfully treated 
with the aid of this calendar (all at no cost to the 
fancier.) Any one fond of dogs or poultry should 
send for the calendar, if only for its pictorial inter- 
est. You can get one by mentioning Sports 
AFIELD and addressipg Mr. R. C. Rathborne of 
Spratts Patent, 245 East Fifty-sixth St., New 
York Cit y. 


— 
> 





Our popular friend Doctor Webber of the 
Brooklyn Revolver Club writes Secretary J. L. 
Lequin of the Hazard Powder Co., 48 Cedar St., 
New York City, that their Electric Number Three 
is the stuff. ‘‘I am quite positive of this,’’ he 
says, ‘‘as when the revolver club was first started 
we used FFFG. Hazard with excellent results. 
Then I tried the Electric and find that five grains 
do the same work and, it being a dryer powder, 
I have been able to shoot one hundred shots in less 
than one hour, with my best shooting done in the 
last twenty shots, and not enough fouling in the 
barrel to soil a small rag. 

a oes 
California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 

Leave Chicago every Wednesday, Burlington Route to 
Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Kailway (the 
scenic line of the world), Parties travel in Pullman tour- 
ist sleeping cars fitted with every convenience, which go 
through to California and are in charze of special agents 
of long experience. For particulars address T. A. Grady, 
Excursion Manager C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St. Chi” 

cago, Ill. 
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How about 
That “Big One?” 


Ten to one—if you used a BRISTOL STEEL 
FISHING ROD-—you’d know just how much 
he did weigh: wouldn’t have to guess. 








THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 





























less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 


= 
«“ RN < 2S merless guns to select from. For 
FOR NITRO PowbDeER. sale by dealers. Let us tell you 
about them é ~ 


BA K ER You can take apart any hammer- 















BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 





Kamp Komfort Heater with Oven 


Built upon the same lines as the Tent Heater, covered by the 
same Patent. Dimensions, 23x16x12}. Weight, 45 pounds. The 
peculiarity of the Oven is, that the three parts of which it is 
composed may each be used for any desired purpose separately. 
When lid is in place cooking is done upon top of the stove as 
upon any range; all parts, including legs and nine feet of 
telescoping pipe, are packed inside—leaving ample room for all 
the utensils used in cooking and the table-ware for a 
party of ten. Designed especially for KLONDYKE 
trade. Weight of stock combines durability and porta- 
bility. Send forcatalogue. Patentees and Manufacturers, 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., 239 & 241 Lake St, Chicago 


* Hard Grained, Quick, and Cleaner 
“Gold Dust ‘ian se other Powder. 
Smo keless Is sold 16 ounces to the pound. Using 42 


grains (weight) of GOLD DUST, graduate 
measure, one pound will load 160 shells. More loads and for less money than ina 
pound of any other powder. Makes a 
First-Class Smokeless Cartridge 


with medium-price shells and black edge wadding. For particulars address, 


UNITED STATES SMOKELESS POWDER CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


For sale by dealers. W. L. COLVILLE, Manager. Send for booklet. 
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THE ILLINOIS QUAIL LAW. 





Can you give me any information as to the quail 
law of this State? There has been quite an argu- 
ment here among the boys about it. Is it unlaw- 
ful to kill quail in December? Also send me a 
bundle of sample copies as I intend getting you 
up a club here. W. H. SMITH. 

Keithsburg, Ills. 

Having received nine other enquiries 
similar to the above—two of the writers 
adding that the law was not clear on this 
point—we wrote the Attorney General 
about it, with this result: 

Replying to Sports AFIELD’s courteous letter 
of December 22,I would say: The laws of this 
State provide that ‘‘it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to hunt, pursue, kill, trap, net or 
ensnare or otherwise destroy any ruffed grouse, 
quail, pheasant or partridge between the Ist day 
of December and the first day October of each suc- 
ceeding year, or any year.’’ It is therefore un- 
lawful to hunt quail in Illinois in December. 

E. C. AKIN, Attorney General. 


— 
o 


All practical riflemen will 
.be impressed with the su- 
periority of the new wind- 
gauge Vernier sight manu- 
factured by the J. Stevens 
Arms Co.—a cut of which is 
here given. A rear wind- 
gauge is in itself a radical 
departure from old ideas, 
and the fact that it is an im- 
provement can be seen at a 
glance. The use of a muzzle 
wind-gauge naturally ne- 
cessitated an undesirably 
high front-sight, and, as a 
consequence, a spirit level 
was frequently attached to 
enable the marksman to hold 
the line of sight in longi- 
tudinal coincidence with 
the axis of the bore in 
long-range target prac- 
tice, accurate work being otherwise impossible. 
With the wind-gauge Vernier a low muzzle sight 
can be used ; thus obviating the need of a spirit 
level and permitting the marksman to give undi- 
vided attention to the simple task of ‘‘holding 
on.”? The eye-cup, with its apertures of various 
sizes, can be adjusted one-eighth of an inch either 
way from the centre by a turn of the thumbscrew 
at the right—the elevation being given by the 
rotating knurled thimble in the centre of leaf 
(under the eye-cup). For more detailed informa- 
tion address the J. Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















Depot, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun ? ¥ 4 

If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 
120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five years’ 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 
Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO.,. Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 








We are sending out a great many pairs of 
Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, t 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
















SEND EN ENTS for 3% 
pages of the Meefiest vocal and in 
strumentai music ever published; 
{panes full sheet music size); includ 
ng 6LargeHalf-Tone Portraits of the 
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The Banger & Aroostook Railroad—a line which 
penetrates to the heart of the Maine Wilderness— 
reports that shipments of game from its several 
stations during the months of October and Novem - 
ber show the following aggregate: 2,269 deer, 92 
moose and 44 caribou. 

Pi A 

Enclosed is my subscription to your bright 
magazine for the year 1898. I cannot get along 
without Sports Afield. It was my favorite when 
you published it in Denver. I got it regularly at 
the news stands then, and fell in love with it. 

Cimarron, Colorado. J. J. MCNAMARA. 

Se See 

The Monon Route has established a new through 
sleeping-car line between Chicago and Washington and 
Baltimore via Cincinnati, the C. H. & D., B. &O. 8. W. 
and B. & O. railways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy 
in Dearborn Station at 9:30 p. m. and leaves at 2:45 a. m. 
daily—arriving at Washington at 6:47 and Baltimore 7.55 
the following morning. As the sleeper goes through 
without change (and as the hours of leaving and arriving 
are so convenient) this will prove altogether the most 
comfortable, as well as the most picturesque, route to the 
National Capital. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, 
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: A few copies remain 
Jj 
: Dogs and Birds. of our calendar for 
6 1898, illustrated with pictures of well-known typical ° 
dogs and birds and containing much useful information § 
@ for the amateur. Copies mailed on receipt of stamps 9 
: or currency at the rate of seven cents per copy. ' 
™ SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, ’ 
: a39 East Fifty-Sixth Street, - - New York City. * 
eseee @eeeee§ +! Fe’ & er. 
UG FISH LINES are acknowledged to 
—_ ant be the standard fish 
. lines of the country. They are put up 
i 7 < in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
} yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. ~ 
If you wish to have complete outfit 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 
If your local dealer does not keep them, 
i®) °49° : = 
send for samples and price tist to A |), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 
None genuine without signature SA CAeyr nr 
For BICYCLES. 
GUNS, 
REELS, Ete. 
“PERFECT.” “STAR.” 
Best Oiler in the World. 
25 cents. 
‘“*LEADER.” — 
10 cents. a . 
Tee Bos care “GEM.” 7 Cts. 
Is aloog the line of the : All our te = made in the best manner possible 
nequalled fo 
py lron Mountain Routes 
: CUSHMAN & DENISON, 174 9th Ave, N.Y, 
wmissouRt, “IRKANSAS 
i 3é& |} P=x V=LP La a 
) SSSSSSSSSSSTeecEe 
GOLD e and COLORADO has 
; 1S enough for the whole 
world. Yours for the 
Wanted finding: shall we tell 
you where to look? 
Pt Please send six cents to cover postage on 

















an elaborate book called “COLORADO’S 
GOLD;” 128 pages, with 80 new half-tone 
engravings. Address, 

B. L. WINCHELL, 


G. P. A., UN. Pac., DENVER & GuuF Ry, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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SPORTS 
DIFFERING VIEWS. 





The January Sports AFIELD is an admirable 
number. Its opening article, ‘‘A Race of War- 
riors,’’ gives an ever-welcome bit of Indian history 
and scintillates with frontier heroism. 

‘*The Barrister’s Mishap” is as bright and crisp 
as the late day in October which Mr. Fraser speaks 

‘of in his narrative. The action of the barrister 
at the critical moment is not unlike the experience 
of most hunters when venturing for the first time 
upon some new line of sport. 

The article on the Wild Turkey is a capital one, 
and should prove of much benefit to hunters resi- 
dent in the home haunts of that royal bird. Mr. 
Huntington is unusually well versed on Feathered 
Game, as his previous articles attest. 

I very much regret to note the conclusion of a 
sequel to ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck ;”’ yet it is gratify- 
ing to the reader to realize that Pap in his last 
escapade has sent a bullet home from his trusty 
Winchester at the right moment. 

Roger Reed’s “‘ Telltale” essay is also of much 
interest to the gunner with the pointer dog, as the 
yellow leg—such is his cognomen here in Wiscon- 
sin—always affords much sport in the autumn in 
marsh lands and along creeks where cattle love to 
roam. 

The cartoon accompanying ‘‘ Preventable Acci- 
dents”’ surely foretells the attire and accoutrements 
of the hunter in the near future in this State—the 
more so since many hunters are using the .30-30 
and the famed Savage rifle for deer-hunting. This 
last fall I hunted with a party of seven—tive of 
them having the new bone-smashing weapons. 
Ten deer were brought to camp during our two- 
weeks’ stay. Each day some one would report 
having had an excellent shot at long range, but 
without securing the game. They claimed for 
these new calibres sure death; yet I am satisfied 
many deer were wounded—in fact fully as many 
from this calibre as from the .40-65 or other old- 
time calibres. Unless this calibre be prohibited 
ere long, many a true sportsman will hie himself 
to other haunts than those of our cervidz, and 
console himself with hunting rabbits. 

8. D. Barnes, in his Chats in the Council Lodge, 
proves of enduring interest ; but I am afraid his 
article will soon come to an untimely close, since 
his pipe burns low. We sincerely hope he will 
throw out the ashes and re-fill the pipe, light her 
anew, and let the pleasant aroma of his smoke 
trail along over the pages of this journal through- 
out this year of prosperity. 

Under the felicitous heading Our Friend the 
Dog, I notice a small galaxy of good things. Too 
much on the subject of man’s best friend cannot 
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be written. How one does become attached to 
these four-footed unselfish members of the house- 
hold! ons ago—before Rome was dreamt of or 
Alexandria builded—for a stranger to abuse a 
dog has incited combats innumerable. And right 
here, in the daily paper before me, I note where a 
white woman and a darkey had a set-to as to the 
ownership of a common “‘ yaller dog’’ and in their 
desperate attempts at possession had nearly torn 
the object of their affections in two. I am the 
owner of two finely-bred Llewellins and for me 
to see them harmed would mean all the fight I 
could put up, instanter. I see that the article 
‘*Wildwood Scenes’’ in a former issue, from the 
pen of the Rev. George W. Baines of Texas, has 
brought on some criticism— which induces the 
hope that Mr. Baines will give us more of his ex- 
periences afield. I like his style of writing, even 
though he cleaves to a three-barrel gun. 

Norman Spear deserves much credit for his arti- 
cles as well as praise for the hustling he is steadily 
doing for the sportsman’s favorite magazine. We 
can expect some good returns from his trip through 
North Dakotah and especially from Manitoba, 
that veritable paradise of large and feathered 
game. CoNRAD B. Brrona. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 





Replying to the invitation to your readers to 
have them tell honestly what they think of the 
January number, I may say that I consider it 
excellent. I have always regarded your magazine 
as superior to anything in its line published in the 
United States, Canada or England, but the Janu- 
ary number surpasses the usual tone. There is, 
of course, an apparent tendency among a number 
of the Sports Afield Family to quarrel about guns 
and some other things, which is unseemly—especi- 
ally during a season of Peace and Good-will. And 
I think that it would be better if every man were 
allowed to use the gun of his choice—unmolested 
and in hisown way. They will do so any way; 
no matter what some one else may say or recom- 
mend. Even my pugnacious friend of Cleburne, 
who has smitten me with the ecclesiastical lash, 
will still use his three barrel, although I had some 
time ago recommended the Shrapnel for his use. 
The merits of the different guns are fully set forth 
in the advertisements, and I think Mr. King 
should receive ‘‘rates’’ fur the columns of dis- 
cussion on this subject carried on in SPORTS 
AFIELD. Some of the disputants may think it 
funny to call their opponents fools or worse, but, 
in my opinion, if the ‘‘ Fool Killer’’ should come 
around, as one suggests, he could, with advantage, 
use @ gun with more than three barrels. 

‘*A Race of Warriors,’’ by Alice Rollins Crane 


























is a well-written and instructive paper and of es- 
pecial interest to the Eastern reader. Dutcher’s 
‘*Invocation’’ stirs the heart of Nature’s lover, 
and even in winter time brings to us rural voices 
and the sweet breath of the fields. 

‘Birds of the Stormy Night,” by Mr. Allen, is 
a@ superb poem, full of beauty and weird imagery. 

Judge Frarce writes well, and shows that his 
clever pen can render even a cock fight interesting 
to the general reader. What might he not do with 
a loftier theme? 

Mr. Huntington continues instructive and enter- 
taining in his Feathered Game, and his paper loses 
none of its brightness, now that he eschews what 
‘* Baird says.’’ 

Let us hope that Dunk Cavens will now settle 
down to a quiet, unostentatious life, for the best 
thing that has been written of him are the two 
words that close his story. Mr. Barnes is too good 
a writer to waste his own or the reader’s time with 
such listless, impossible characters and he deserves 
our gratitude for killing some of them off, although 
we might have been better pleased could he have 
written the words ‘‘ Hie jacet Dunk.’’ Mr. Barnes 
is at his best when he takes up his pipe, and we 
can forgive much when we read the rhythmic 
close of his ‘‘Seventh Smoke.”’ 

On reading Lalia Amable’s ‘*‘ Welcome,’’ one 
feels like wishing the author a Happy New Year 
and that the “rich gifts’’ of hope and faith may 
come in answer to her prayer. 

Mr. Spear always writes well ; and in my opinion 
he is doing as much for the advancement of SPorTs 
AFIELD by his clever, racy sketches as by his work 
as u canvasser. ‘ Should he meet any of my many 
personal friends in Winnipeg, or in other parts of 
my own warm-hearted Canada which he may 
visit, I should take pleasure in recommending him 
to their proverbial kindness and hospitality. 

Morrison, Iiis. THOMAS H. FRASER. 

tee 

THE utter ignorance too often shown by the 
daily press in treating of matters pertaining to 
sport, was exemplified in the case of the Baltimore 
papers which recently published a long prospectus 
of a ‘‘thirty-days’ shoot” to be held in Baltimore 
in February of the present year. The history of 
all past tournaments shows that it is extremely 
difficult to hold a respectable attendance through- 
out even a five-day programme. A liberal award 
of prizes to all contestants, regardless of scores 
made, might suffice to hold a corporal’s guard of 
trap-shooters to the scratch for a straight month, 
but we doubt it. A thirty days’ shoot, like a six- 


day bicycle race, involves too severe a strain on 
the human powers of endurance to receive the 
countenance of the average person of ordinary 
intelligence. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Eastern office of SPorTS AFIELD is now 
at No. 335 Broadway, New York, with H. 
WURZBACH as manager. All friends residing 
in or visiting the Great Metropolis are invited 
to pull the latch string. Mr. Wurzbach is an 
old friend of the writer’s, and all business (both 
advertisements and subscriptions) entrusted to 
him will receive our most exacting attention. 
With his practical publishing experience of ten 
years’ standing, strengthened by a wide personal 
acquaintanceship with the leading advertisers, we 
regard Mr. Wurzbach’s accession to our ranks as 
one of the strongest bolts in SporTs AFIELD’S 
financial armor; and bespeak for him that cour- 
teous attention to which every honorable news- 
paper man is entitled. 

Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 
BY CLAUDE KING. 
9 

First Lawyer: ‘‘ You are a shyster !”’ 

His Opponent: ‘‘ And you are a blackguard !’’ 

The Court: ‘‘Now, gentlemen, let us take up 
the points in this case which are disputed.”’ 


——~oe———_____- 


A SUCCESSFUL POWDER. 





It would seem that Gold Dust Smokeless is mak- 
ing troops of friends everywhere. It won at St. 
Louis, on November 24, 1897, the 100 bird race, 
defeating Doctor Smith, and scoring 99 out of a 
possible 100 (as well as making a run of 92 straight). 
The day following, at the same city, it won the 
Diamond Trophy, scoring 25 straight. During 
this same tournament it made one live-bird run 
of 104 straight. At Chicago,during week of De- 
cember 6 t» 11, inclusive, shot at 128 pigeons and 
scored 120—making one run of 40 straight. At 
Indianapolis on December 13, 14 and 15, it won 
the Grand Central Handicap from 31-yard mark, 
scoring 25 straight. In the big three-day tourna- 
ment at Hamilton, Ontario (closing the 20th ult.) 
it won the general average on targets, scoring 
straight on pigeons in every event. 

The pigeon load used in the above great work 
was made up as follows: 48 grains Gold Dust 
Smokeless (according to Gold Dust graduate 
measure), using 2} inch Leader conical-base shell 
and U. M. C. Acme, wadded with one thin card, 
one 3-inch white felt 114-guage and one ordinary 
black edge; 1$ ounce (full) No. 7 chilled shot. 

For a compact sample of Gold Dust, mention 
Sports AFIELD and address W. L. Colville, man- 
ager, Batavia, N. Y., who is himself a practical field 
sportsman and trap shot. 
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THE OLD-TIME TURKEY SHOOT. 





If we can say nothing more in praise 
of the real, genuine turkey shoots of our 
grandfathers’ days, they certainly helped 
to keep alive that popular interest in rifle 
practice which to-day seems almost en- 
tirely lacking. A general interest in any 
branch of sport commonly leads to a 
common proficiency. In proof of this 
fact it is only necessary to point to trap- 
shooting, as practice with the shot-gun 
at artificial targets is usually termed. 
Fifty years ago almost any country boy 
could handle a rifle well enough to hit a 
two-inch bullseye at fifty yards, while to- 
day, if a youngster possesses any knowl-: 
edge whatever of guns and shooting, it 
is likely to trend in the direction of Blue 
Rock breaking. The reason for this is 
apparent at a glance. The millions of 
capital invested in the manufacture of 
arms, ammunition and targets, have com- 
bined to push trap-shooting into public 
favor,and money can popularize anything. 
The country is fairly a-swarm with trap 
champions; the daily press teems with 
accounts of their wonderful achievements 
with the choke-bore; and it is only 
natural that the rank and file of powder- 
burners should become emulous of kin- 
dred renown. 

But in the good old times prior to the 
coming of a Bogardus, a Carver, or an 
Elliott, there were few shooting events 
save those of local importance. The 
“scatter-gun” was then considered an 
arm fit only for the use of boys, and of 
those who were constitutionally incapable 
of shooting “where they looked.” Rifle 
shooting was then loved for its own sake, 
and a proficiency with the grooved barrel 
gave its possessor a local prestige appre- 
ciated and respected by all. And it also 
gave him a “cinch” on the raw material 
for turkey roasts not a few. Every holi- 
day was celebrated by a turkey shoot, 
and it frequently happened that days of 
no especial importance in other ways were 
chosen as the occasions of gatherings for 
which a dozen or so of gobblers and hens 
furnished an object, while the merry 
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cracking of long-barreled rifles was cheer- 
fully accepted in lieu of better music. 
These were events of importance and no 
one thought of slighting them. The an- 
nouncement that “Bill Smith aims ter 
give a turkey shute” invariably sufficed 
to secure the attendance of every man 
and boy in the neighborhood. From the 
white- haired grandsire to the callow strip- 
ling of twelve, they were all on hand, each 
burdened with his beloved “ shootin’- 
iron” and its typical accoutrements, con- 
sisting of a huge powder-horn and a 
leathern pouch—the latter containing a 
supply of bullets and tallowed “domestic” 
patches. “Varied and wondrous,” re- 
marks a recent writer, “was the medley 
of arms which made their appearance on 
such occasions. There were flintlocks 
original and flintlocks made over into the 
percussion pattern; short guns with big 
bores and guns of Arab length with small 
bores; guns, single and double, old and 
new; sometimes tied together with stout 
twine, and with infinite variety of stock 
and barrel. But each gun was the focal 
object of its owner’s love, never to be 
lightly insulted.” 

And yet these same old guns had a 
remarkable habit of hitting the target, 
provided they were properly held. 
Twenty rods was the distance usually 
decided upon when a turkey was to be 
the target, and before planking down his 
dime for a shot our old-time marksman 
had to feel reasonably.sure of his chance 
to get meat. Sometimes the turkey was 
tied to a nail on the top of a block; some- 
times, lariated to a peg at the foot ofa 
tree; but, whether the background was 
of spotless snow or dusky bark, it re- 
quired accurate holding to get into the 
feathers and in case of a miss the gun 
rarely had to bear the blame. Poor pow- 
der and “faulty” bullets were sometimes 
hit upon as suitable excuses for bad 
shooting, but the rifle itself was “all right.” 
Properly “ foddered,” it would “shute all 
day in the rim of a cap-box at forty 
yards.” That’s what it would! Usually 


a rest would be provided, from 20 feet 
to 20 yards back of the off-hand firing 
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point, but this was seldom used save by 
the very oldest and youngest of the con- 
testants. To be compelled to “squint 
across the box” argued a weakness of 
nerve or eyesight involving something 
very like professional disgrace. 

Such were the schools in which the 
boys of the early fifties and sixties were 
instructed in the science of rifle shooting. 
Away back in the more remote regions 
of our forest States turkey shoots may 
still be in vogue, but this is doubtful. 
Save in a very few localities the rifle is 
losing its former standing as a favorite 
arm for general sport. Better so than 
that the taint of professionalism should 
have fastened upon rifle practice as it has 
upon trap shooting. There is a vast 
difference between loving a sport for its 
own sake or habituating ourselves to 
follow it for the sake of gain. It is better 
that our rifles should be allowed to rust 
in their cases than to degrade them to 
unworthy uses. And probably it is as 
well that the day of the turkey shoot has 
passed. At all events, we can write and 
speak of them in reminiscent strain with- 
out recalling aught of unpleasantness 
incidental upon such and such a shooter 
“ dropping for place,” or wordy squabbles 
over cups and medals not worth the 

metal used in their making. 
Rome, Georgia. BAILEY SEABROOK. 


— 
> 


WRITING under date December 22, 
from Clear Lake, Iowa, our farmer friend 
E. E. Hall says: “ Have been out to C.M. 
Grimm’s to-day, watching him kill live 
birds, getting in shape for his great shoot 
with Heikes on January Ist.” 





—_—__>—_—_____—_ 
The Rocky Mountains 


Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 
willing to go there for them. A little book called “Won- 
derland ’97,” published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by Cuas. 
S. Fer, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








A Winged Messenger. 


I have just learned that a carrier pigeon 
was killed last week at Olcott, Kansas— 
its band being stamped C. H., 138. 
There is a large flock of common pigeons 
“using” around the railway coal chutes 
there and this traveller had no doubt 
taken up with them. _—‘T. E. Kinney. 

Kaarney, Nebraska. 








Denver Boarding Kennels. 


The Cheapest Place in America to 
Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All 
Breeds Bought, Sold, Exchanged..... 


WALTER COX, Proprietor, 


Box 435, DENVER, COLORADO. 





No Kick Coming! 


To enjoy shooting you must have a 


Winters’ Puenmatic 
Recoil Pad. 


FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
the only pad.’’ And he 
ought to know. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1.50. A Sportsman’s Invention. 


J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. 


fae gona 
«For little or nothing. 


of Superb half tone engrav- 

Art... ; ings of Colorado’s most 

beautiful and impressive 

scenery, in gold embossed 

papier-maché frames, Five Cents in 

stamps, each, or the entire set of 12 

pictures for Fifty Cents, stamps. 

Address, B. L. Winchell, 


Gen. Pass, Agt , U. P., D. & G, Ry. 


Denv sg Colorado. 
eeeeert 
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THE TOMbINSON 


Manufactured by 


ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON, ——— 


108 Beacon St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Will save you a Pair of Barrels 
Gauze Surface of 4 
from 8 to 20. Price 








Lead and Dirt from Gun Barrels. 
uare Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for with each Cleaner. 
1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. ) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


“SHOT-GUN CLEANER 





FOR SALE 

= ee BY ALL DEALERS. 
_ Ask For It. 

The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removing 


It has a Brass Wire 
Made in Gauges 





K TO SEE ONE! 
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THE appended letter from W. F. Hill, the well- 
known Colorado sportsman-guide, will be read 
with interest. Being a personal letter it got filed 
away during the editor’s absence in Montana last 
summer—not being discovered until recently. The 
fact that it was pencilled in June last will not 
detract any from its interest to those of our read- 
ers who may be contemplating trips for next sum- 
mer and fall. Mr. Hill’s letter is headed ‘‘In 
Camp on Green River.’’ He says: ‘‘I have been 
wandering around the whole summer. looking for 
a country to suit the Eastern sportsman, and have 
finally pitched my tent on Green River, opposite 
the mouth of the Little Gros Ventre. The new 
game law of Colorado will nearly drive out from 
that State the sportsmen who want big game; 
whereas, in this section, members of the fraternity 
are recognized as desirable visitors; and in all 
kinds of game, except deer, this country is farahead 
of any part of Colorado. Elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep in plenty, with some deer and an occasional 
moose, is quite a tempting list. The old ducks 
are just teaching their young to get around and 
the big trout are getting hungry. There is fine 
fishing in all of the streams and lakes. There are 
immense families of both blue and ruffed grouse 
here and plenty of sage-hens. Bear are claimed 
to be thick up towards the Park. We shall build 
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a hunting lodge here as an outfitting point for 
sportsmen and a stopping-place for fishermen and 
their families. William Wells, formerly of the 
famous Marvine Lodge in Colorado, is interested 
here with me and we intend to make this a per- 
manent camp ; so in the future we wish our friends 
would address us at Cora P. O., Fremont County, 
Wyoming.”’ 


ae ee oe 

On January 8, J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City 
shot a 100-bird race at Gloucester, N. J., with 
P. L. Murphy of Philadelphia. The conditions 
of the match were 21 yards’ rise ; 80 yards’ bound- 
ary ; use of but one barrel allowed; butt of gun 
to be held below elbow until the bird takes wing. 
Elliott shot, as usual, a Winchester repeater; his 
opponent a double-barrel gun. Score: Elliott 88, 
Murphy 82. 


——~>— 

A NEw field of experimental designing has been 
opened for amateur gun makers by an Eastern 
rifleman who recently added a .22 calibre under 
barrel to a Remington—Hepburn rifle—the falling 
breech mechanism serving to fire both cartridges. 
In many cases nothing could be handier than a 
double rifle, shooting both light and heavy charges, 
and it is somewhat surprising that no enterprising 
manufacturer has thought proper to place such an 
arm upon the market. 














Don’t let Whiskey get the best of you. Get the 
BEST of Whiskey, which is the 


GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 


OLD PEPPER 
WHISKEY 


«AND OLD.... 


HENRY CLAY RYE 


Bottled and distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky., 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 Years, 
is guaranteed Absolutely the Purest and Best in 
the World. 


SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. 


4@-Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper Whiskey and Old Henry 
Clay Rye, and see who gets the #5,500 in addition to the $1.00 per dozen. 
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For the explorer, the surveyor, the hunter, 
miner, the lumberman, the sportsman or tourist, 
Ripans Tabules are the one medicine that is con- 
venient, always ready, portable, protected from 
accident of wind or wave, or climatic changes, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
fully answer all requirements. Ripans Tabules 
will not cure a cut made with an axe or a gun- 
shot wound, but in most cases the sufferer will be 
benefitted by swallowing one. . 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—¥FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RrpANS CHEMICAL CoMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Like finding a Camera... 

If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 176. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($15.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture in June 
issue. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and sup- 
plies of standard size. If you prefer some other 
make of Camera, we can get that also. 











Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE renee 





binders for oe Afield..... 





At the solicitation of many of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 
an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made : 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 
and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. — Just Published. 
A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 
16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 












‘ With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly ‘accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
CRE Ee eks TRO ES oioinis ois scccwcesiees 2.00 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”....... 1.56 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention “Sports Afi 1d.” 
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THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


c to have at your el‘»0w the answer to every question that may be pro- 

pounded to you during the day, or that may be raised in the course of con- 
versation or reading—above all, to have that answer correct in the light of 
& the most recent discoveries and data. 

; Think what it means to have in your HOME for daily use and enjoy- 
ment a superb working library, one that you can refer to with perfect 
confidence and that will remain a source of delight and instruction for 
years to come. 

Think what it means when we tell you that we can give you all this 
and more for ONE DOLLAR. All you have to do is to send us that 
amount and you will receive the 


Home Reference Library 


comprising ten large octavo volumes, weight 50 pounds, containing 
nearly 5,000 pages, over 3,50> full-page and other illustrations, which has 
recently been completed after years of preparation and the expendi- 
ture of vast sumsct cong The first edition of 1,000 sets will be used for 
introductory purposes only, and sold to subscribers direct at about the 
actual cost of manufacture. Wethus save thousands of dollars in agents’ 
commissions, etc., which will be vour gain if you act NOW. 

THE HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY leads all works of its kind. It 
is new from beginning to end. Complete, accurate and up-to-date, it is 
endorsed by the leading men and newspapers in the United States. It 
is the product of America’s greatest scholars and experts. 

It is written in the language of the people. Its text is not buried 
in technicalities, so that it requires a college professor to fathom its 
meaning. It is scholarly in its simplicity. 


IT IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


in both Europe and America. No other work of the sort so thoroughly 
meets the wants of this busy work-a-day world and period n which we 
live. No other reference work is so admirably adapted to the home 
circle. It is a mine of invaluable information for school children as 
well as older folks. Every home needs just such a work, and the outlay 
necessary to secure this one at present is so small that you’ll not miss it. 


Our plan is this: Send us 


ONE DOLLAR ine cetivenco ur once 


ou agreeing to pay $1.50a month for fifteen months for the books in cloth binding. If bound in half morocco, 
2a month for fittesn months. We recommend this style, as it is very handsome and will last a lifetime. If you 
prefer sheep binding, $2.50 a month for fifteen months. Books will be sent by freight, charges payable by the 


me THREE CREAT WORKS IN ONE 


it is in itself worth twice the price of 
A GOOD INVESTM ENT As an Encyclopedia the whole library. Itis far pth cot dnl 
the book of reference for every man, woman or student to have at 
That Will Pay Interest for Years | his or her elbow at all times for quick, ready reference. It is the 
latest, best and most concise, yet thorough and accurate encyclo- 
edia extant, and the only one in existence that is brought down to September, 1897. It is edited by John 
Clark Ridpath, LL. D., assisted by a staff of roo scholars and specialists. It includes comprehensive and reliable 
articles on The Cuban Rebellion, Klondike Gold Fields, Moving Photography, and other topics of live interest 
today. Inall, nearly 100,000 ics are treated, and these are magnificently illustrated with thousands of 
engravings, colored mage a yo pcihetnaai o deal ad 
e work of the most scholar ver 300 maps and charts an ia- 
As a Dictionary linguists of modern times. It ie As an Atlas grams. All of them up-to-date — 
an unabridged etymological, pronouncing, literary, | many of the maps engraved by the famous map pub- 
scientific and technical dictionary of the English | lishers, Rand, McNally & Co. For the sake of con- 
language. It is an acknowledge authority. The venience they arescattered through the Encyclopedia 
words, with definitions, occupy nearly coo olumns in alphabetical arrangement. Every division of land 
of closely printed matter. The regular subscription | and water on the entire globe is shown, including 
price of this portion of the Home Reference Library | street maps of the important American cities. 
alone is $24. 
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Weare so thoroughly confident that this work will please all who see it 
You TAKE nO CHANCES that we give purchasers the privilege of returning the books any time 
within ten days after delivery if they are not satisfied with them, and 

the one dollar paid will be cheerfully refunded. A two-cent stamp will 


bring you a handsome 4o-page booklet. showing sample pages, map, illlustrations and further particulars 
concerning this great reference work. This offer will be withdrawn 


the moment the first edition is exhaus‘ed. Your chance of obtain- 
ing this ——_ Library at about one-third the subscription price | THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE 
is limited to a very few days. < 

and secure this great treasure-house of learning, the opportunity to 
SEND ONE DOLLAR NO do so, except at regular prices, will never occur again. We refer to 


the Garfield National Bank, New York City. 


The Standard American Publishing C0., 9-11 East 16m st., NeW York City. “«"t:0" res 


PAPER. 
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In writing to aivertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’- 
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9333 NORTHERN PACIFIC.€€<e¢ 





Try this Route once, 





Try this route in returning from California. 
stop a few days at 


Yellowstone Park ener 


On the way home 


to October I 





You Never Enjoyed Sach 
a Trip as this would 
prove to be, 














Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 
New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, . - St. Paul, Minn. 
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DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


F FAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Abb POINTS IN GOLORGDO 


UTAH ano tre PACIFIC 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between = Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 





“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 








E. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





By the Favorite____ 


COUT 


~~ @ LOUISVILLE New Aan CAGARLCO) 


CHICAGO. © LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnatz ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 



























LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine ee 


Middlefield, Conn. 


THE ONLY LINE Yili 
RUNNING THE Cot 8 i/ 
FAMOUS & 
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Pullman's 
Perfect Safety 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 


SS 








incinnati and dlambas and 
leyeland: leveland, 





Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


C. E. WInTERRINGER, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High St., 
Columbus. 0. 


W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, 0. 


E. R. WHELEN, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
_ COLORED 


In the Highest Style of Art. 
Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 


MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series’ of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 iDearborn{_Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


700 pages; one hundred illustrations. 





In;jwriting to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SOUTH 


NEW ORLEANS 


FLORIDA 





Purchase a Home. 3<€ 


Improved farms; timber lands ; town 
property. Central Arkansas offers the 
homeseeker unequalled attractions. A 
mild, healthful climate, rich soil, water 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis and timber in abundance and a nearby 





market for all products. Good hunting 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. and fishing the year round. All letters 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. of enquiry answered. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 


Chicago, Tl. S. D. BARNES, Bali Kuh, ait 


For ten Cash Subscriptions to Sports Afield we will give a 
Forehand Single-Barrel 
Shot-gun. 


12 or 16—gauge, 
Automatic Ejector. 








For Thirty Subscriptions ($45.00) we will send you a 
Handsome, Up-to-Date Double-Barrel Hammer Gun. For 
fifty subscribers ($75.00), a beautiful Parker Hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens 
Favorite Rifle for Ten Subscribers ($15.00). - Marlin or Winchester Rifle for 
Twenty Subscribers ($30.00). In fact, if you want anything in the line of Sporting 
Goods, Buoks, Etc., let us hear from you. Sports Afield Pub. Co., Chicago, Mls. 
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ns “SHOTS THAT ARE HEARD 
CONCORD BRIDGE AROUND THE WORLD” 
IN 1898 
PRI lo 19% 1775. 
A 2 Are made with 


U.M.C. 


/ Ammunition 


Its Reliability has won 
Universal Recognition. 













Pe gan ene CARTRIDGES. and 
= OAV NAR eA ALOADED SHELLS. 
The Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


313 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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| FINE ‘N Alt DrOmnént English and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto. 
matic Ejector 

Hammerless. 
: Also Westley 


3 Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy, a 










Other guns taken in trade. 
4#@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting Clabrou gh rs 
the SOOTT GUN took no less than NINE of Johnstone, etc. 


the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. a yor ns 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. pte RY 


Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue ot Fine =. poe aa 
FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo foe SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, ‘an color, impervious to 
cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wai’. s. Boston. 


Established 1826. 











DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


MONARCH PLAYING CARDS 








FRONT. 
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Our Wheels for’98 


Columbia 
Chainless, 
Standard of the World 


Columbia Chain 
Wheels, 
Standard of the World 
in their Class. 


A MONARCH AND KEEP IN 


Hartford Bicycles, 
Better than any except 
Columbias. 


RIDE 


% Vedettes, 
aj The best for the price 


POPE MFG. C0. 


Hartford, Conn. 


*Sqn[? 03 eoj1d uezop [epedg 





Illustrating Lillian Russell, “Tom “Cooper, 
Lee Richardson and Walter Jones. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, - CHICAGO. 








Catalogue, 2-ct. stamp 





THE BEST FOR 
) ROUGH WEAR 


I invite the atten- 
tion of all Outdoor 
Folk to my superb 
line of clothing. The 
Boss Coat has a pat- 
ented fold under each 
arm; so that the weight 
of game and loaded 
shells is not felt when 
you raise your arms in 
The Boss Coat. 


the act of shooting. Very 
Reasonable Prices. Why 
not be comfortable ? Cata- 
Hazard Powder Co. logue with samples of 
Corduroy, Mackintosh, 
44-48 Cedar St., Canvas, Flannels, etc., 


NEW YORK CITY..... for the asking. 

Ranch Suits a Specialty. 
Branch Offices: 

OHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 


BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. H, J : Upthegrove 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. j 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. , . ¢ 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. Valparaiso, Ind. ; 5 Li, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. Civil Engineer’s Coat. 


m meereatme FS, RICE, Gen. Ag’t. °*2 Satu") 
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